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GG BEEK FESTIVAL of ST. GEORGE: 


A “TE DEUM” will be sung at ST. PETER’S CHURCH, GREAT 
WINDMILL STREET, W . on WEDNESDAY, May 6, at 7 p.m., in com- 
memoration of the Fortieth Year of the Reign of his Majesty the King 
of the Helienes. 

The Greek Oration will be delivered nie Dr. JOHN REGUZIS = 
Athens), and the Sermon preached by the Rev Prof. MAHA 
D.C.L. Mus D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Knight 
of the Order of the Redeemer. 

DINNER will a3 at8p™.atthe oe Age tos RESTAURANT. The 
DUKE of ARGYLL. KG K T., and the REGIUS PROFESSORS of 
GREEK in the UNIVERSITIES of OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE will 
de the guests of the evening. 

Seats will be reserved on application to Mr. Zicaviorri, 3, Plowden 
Buildings, London. E.C. 


A RTISTS BENEVOLENT FUND, 

For the — of distressed Widows and “ye of Deceased 

bers of the Artists’ Aunuity Fund 
Under ae3 Patronage of HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Established 1810. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1827. 

The NINETY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at 
the GALLERIES of the ROYAL INSTI’ a of PAINTERS in 
‘WATER COLOURS, PICCADILLY, on THURSDAY, April 30, 1903. 
Sir W. B. RICHMOND, K.C.B. RA., will presid “ 

Tickets (Gentlemen, 1/. 1s ; Ladies, 12s 6d.). tae | Wine, may be 
obtained - the Secretary, Mr. PEacr Epsatt, 149 Strand, W.C. 


R. ws —ROYAL SOCIRTY of PAINTERS 
e in WATER COLOURS. (Founded 1804. )—132np 

samheemete NOW OPEN, 10 Lge 5a, Pall Mall East (near National 

Gallery). W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


ITERARY and other RESEARCH at the 

4 BRITISH MUSEUM or elsewhere, ls. 6d. an Hour. French and 
German Translations.—L. R., Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 




















HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


R OYAL 
for WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from 75!. to 40i., and several 
Bursaries of 301, tenable for Three Years at the College, will be 
awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held from JUNE 39 
to JULY 4, 1903. Names must be entered before JUNE1. The College 
prepares Students for London Degrees, and also for Oxford Honour 
Examinations. Inclusive Fee, 90/. a year. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars apply to the Srcrerary, 
Royal Holl y College, Englefield Green 8.0., Surrey. 








LADY who has for the last ten years been at 
the head of a large London Day-School has REMOVED with 
her Boarders to WORTHING Resident Staff includes English and 
Foreign Mistresses. Visiting Masters for all 
tions. Highest references. Terms moderate Aaparene Cubicles. 
Tennis, Croquet, Gymnasium, Hockey, Cycling, Riding.—Mies Fisuer, 
Church House, Heene, Worthing. 


TudDoR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.8. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs, Todd), 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern § H. G. Seeley, FR.S., J. 
ghurton Collins, M.A, H. E Malden, M e W. Rippmann, M A., G. 
Garcia. R C.M., B. Pradeau (Paris Conse: vatoire ), P. Stoeving (Lei sic), 
&. PF. ‘yar neues, Terrick Williams, C. Jerram, M.A.,&c Large Resi- 
dent Staff and highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. 

Cricket, Hockey, Tennis, Riding, Swimming, Bicycling. Grounds 
over Four Acres. Large Gymnasium. ean attention to Health 

Matron, trained Nurse. Pr 

















AN AUTHOR and JOURNALIST of long and 

varied experience OFFERS his SERVICES to any one requiring 
Literary Assistance in producing a Book, Collecting Materials, or 
Organizing any Work —Address Kay, Atheneum Press, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


OURNALISTIC CAREER.—YOUTH, aged 17, 
wishes to EMBARK on JOURNALISM in a first-rate Office 

London or large Provincial Town. Writes and Transcribes Pitman’ 8 
fluently. References.—S. H. Pore. 58, Guildhall Street, Folkestone. 


UNIVERSITY seam A of NORTH WALES, 


Applications are invited for te ats posts of LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT of WOMEN STUDENTS and WARDEN of UNIVERSITY 
HALL. aa 1201., with Board and Residence. Pe enn resee should 
be — in not —_ than MAY 18. For &e., 

apply to JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, Secretary and Registrar. 

April 22, 1903. 


PENARTH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a HEAD MISTRESS for the GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Must be 
a Graduate or have passed an Fxamination which would have entitled 
a Man to proceed to Graduation. and have had Teaching experience in 
Secondary ee Salary nan ver annum and a pitation Fee. 

nd t © be in the Clerk’s RA not later than 
MAY 13. ser: further pareioutere apply = 
. 8. SWEET SCOTT, Clerk. 
9, Quay Street, Cardiff. 























EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 


PEBESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the BERKSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL will shortly appoint an EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY under 
the Act of 1902 at a salary commencing at 600] per annum. 

Candidates, who must have a University Degree, are requested to 
make written application to the Cierk of the Council, 30, ‘The Forbury, 
Reading, before MAY 15, 1903. stating age, places of education, School 
and University distinctions (if any), and experie»ce. The application 
must be accompanied by copies of three ‘Testimonials. odo pa canvas 
of Members of the Bn will be reckoned as a disqualifi 

- MORLAND, Clerk of the ae ‘Council. 

April 18, 1903. 


JNIVERS ITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(University of London.) 
CHAIR OF SANSKRIT. 
Hate will shortly proceed to fill the VACANCY in this 





c 





y not more than six Testimonials, and 
by such other evidence of fitness for the post as Candidates may wish 
_ submit, should reach the Secretary not later than SATURDAY, 
ay 
Particulars will be sent on —— on 
- GREGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLKGE, LONDON, 
(University of London.) 
CHAIR OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND HISTORY. 
cute will shortly proceed to fill the VACANCY in this 
A 








y not more than six Testimonials, and 
mi, such other evidence of fitness for the post as Candidates may wish 
. — should reach the Secretary not later than SATURDAY, 
ay 
Particulars will be sent on application. 
T GREGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head Master—J LEWIS PATON, M.A., 
Late Fellow of &t. John’s College. Cambridge. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOL4KSHIPS (Two of 24 Guineas and Three 
of 12 Guineas per annum: opent Boys 12-14 years old. 

EXAMINATION on cigrgg 16 Ha 17 

SUGEie an apply te A. C. Hutt, Registrar. 

SUMMER TERM BEGINS a 4: 27 

REGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 








(CBretaL PALACE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
NGINEERING 
Principal—J. W. ouaen, M.Inst.C.B. M.1.Mech.E. 


The SECOND TERM of the 3lst Year will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
April 29. New Students present themselves at the nee for 























Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
158. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE. —The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS MAKSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








‘TYPE. -WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS, Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. Usual terms. 
References. Established ten years.—Sikes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


VY PE-W RITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 
every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 
quickly and accurately.—Miss Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


TT PE-WRITING. — SERMONS, AUTHORS’ 

M8S., &c , carefully and promptly executed, 9d. per 1,000 words; 
19,000 and over, , Stationery, &c., included.—Miss 8. C. Massrz, 
56, Elsenham Street, Southfields, London, 8.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, 











ke., 


earefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, \od. per 
1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. kn orders ‘prom ptl 
executed and returned without delay—M. M. L, 7, Vernon . 
Clapham, 8.W. 





RTICLES, STORIKS, PLAYS, SERMONS, 

WANTED to be TYPEWRITTEN. Very best work and com- 

plete accuracy. 9d. 1,000 words.—M. Srvart, 11, Moreton Place, 
St. George’s Square, 





tion on the previous day, between 10 a.m. and Pp M.—Prospectus 
forwarded on ng seep to the Secrerary oF THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
Company, Crystal Palace, 8. E. 


S!- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY 1. 

8IX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 145/. to 522. 10s., fer which 
Students who join in May are eligible, will be competed for on 
SEP EMRER 22 and 23. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC wo ee eo — for the JANU- 
ARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE o1 

For Calendar and full particulars apply, * aay or by letter, to 
the Mepicat ScHoot Secretary. 

H. A. CALBY, M.D. F R.C.P., Dean. 


eye —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING. & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements —86. Sackville Street. W 











T° LECTURE and LITKRARY SOCIETIES.— 
Season 1903-4.—FOUR LECTURES, ‘Strange Scenes Witnessed 
and Famous People Met,’ ‘ Bohemia of To-Day: her People and their 
Country,’ ‘Egypt of To-Day,’ ‘Russia’s Tsars and their Coronation 
eants.’ All Cope aE fully by rigreeo —-. by the Lecturer, 
JAMES BAKER, F.R.G 8. F.R Hist.soc. (see ‘ Who’s Who’), who also 
Lectures on Technical and Commercial Education is Europe. Times. 
“ Vivid idea of people.” Aberdeen Journal.—‘' Graphic and charming.” 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘“‘ Most interesting, vivid, and popular manner.” 
For terms address Sewelle Villa, Clifton, or Tue Lecrure AcEncy, 
Outer Temple, London. 


({ RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


FOUR LECTURES on ‘GRAPHIC STATICS’ will be delivered on 
TUESDAY, be a THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, April 28- 
Mav 1, at 6 P " WAGRTAFFR. as M.A, Gresham 
Professor of Gcmauaie. The Lectures are FR 


A LONDON FIRM of PUSKLISHERS and 
4 ROOKSELLERS offer a SHARE in their BUSINESS to a 
GENTLEMAN cent agood knowledge of the Trade. Must have 
a capital of 2,000! ood opening for an enterprising man.—Apply 
A. B.C., Messrs Francie & Co. 13, Bream’s Buildings, E CU. 


ELL-ESTABLISHED ANNUAL, capable of 
development, will be SOLD to pay 10 per cent. No Agents — 
Mercatre & Suanpe, folicitors, 40, Chancery Lane. 


QERIAL STORIES WRITTEN to ORDKR by 
N SUCCESSFUL AUTHORS. Moderate prices. Reprints: Three 
Guineas each for Tales of Eighty Thousand.—Address Avruor, care of 
Willey, 9, Nugent Terrace, 8t John’s Wood, N.W. 


QECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, tue Royal Asiatic Society. &c.. and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (' ancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspa 
Indexing. Libraries “atalogued. Congresses reported in Engl 
ace and German. Technical Translations into and ang all Lan: 

Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully kid ag -writte: 
ow —— trained for Indexing and Secreta: Work ‘- London 
ot Berl 


UTHORWS’ MAN mening 'S TYPK-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly, on per. atls 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Bogles. at one-third of price, by Miss H. &,, 
care of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 



















































VY PE-W RITING.—Neat, prompt, accurate, from 

10d per 1,000 Highest referen: es. Legal, Dramatic, Scientific. 

Pedigrees a speciality. French, all Branches.—Mrs. Micuer, 48, 
Rothschild Street, West Norwood, 8.E. 


M\YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 
MSS , Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 10d r 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Re ats furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
ee iss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ndon, 


TY PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Kevision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.—THE 
BRIDGE Type-WritinG Acency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 











( ’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase. Investigations,and Audit of Accounte, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 





THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably r cose Ag 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.— ‘Terms and Testi. 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuss, 84, Paternoster Row. 








A THENHZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
apogee Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 

PERIODIC ‘SAL PRINTING —13, Bream's Buildings, C hancery Lane. B. .C 








Catalogues. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT RRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
trom their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





JUST ISSUED. 
JUBILKE CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, 


and BOOKS issued and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 
Geographer to His Majesty the King, Publisher, Mapseller, and 
Geographical Bookseller.— London, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta es Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, B Street, Oxferd 

oataLoeuns on application. 


NATALOGUR, No. 37.—Drawings of the Early 
J English Rchool—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Constable—Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum—Engravings after Turner, Lewis, &c.—I)lustrated 
Books- Kelmscott Press—Doves Press—Works by John Kuskin Post 
free, Sixpence.—Wx. Warp, 2, Church Terrace. Kichmond, Surrey. 


M. MURPHY’S CATALOGUE of high- 
class SECOND-HAND BOOKS (No. 87) NOW RRADY, 
including First Editions, Karities, Standard Sets, &c., t free on 
application. 100,000 Volumes always in Stock. Kooks Purchased at 
full value.— Only Address, 79, Renshaw Street, Liver, 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—_—~— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 


OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
From the principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE, Nowready. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 








The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


LEIGHTON’S 


YNATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 


Part IV. G—H, with 120 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 3s. each. 
Ill. * D-F, ,, 120 2s. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each Work offered.— 
Freeman's Historical Ngee age 2 vols. — Freeman’s Sicily, 

4 vols. Pee -Browning’s Bells and 1 

> 7—Pa 1835 ‘Tom Brown's Schoo! 
Edition, 1867—-Burke's neem and Extinct Peerage, 1883—Children 
a ype » paper covers, 1859—Brewer’s 
and Cambridge Magazine, 1856— 
Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 2 vols. 1872— Hunting Songs, pub. at 
Chester, 1834—Prometheus Bound (Poems), 1833—Poems, by J. R., 
850—Poems, by Melanter, 1854—Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols. 
'881—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols. 1892—Geo. Meredith's Poems, 1851 — 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895—Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 
1890—Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867—Despera' medies, 3 vols. 1871— 
esse’s Richard III. 1862—Froude’s Short Studies, 1868-71, 4 vols 8vo— 
Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, gh Pg tome Poems. 1833, or 
vols. 1842—Mommsen’s Kome, 4 vols. —Queen Mother, Pickering, 
i866—Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols. 18028 Apuleius, 1893, and North’s 
Plutarch, 6 vols. Tudor Trans., 1895—Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols. 1875— 
Lamb’s Album Verses, 1830— Ly rical Ballads, 1798—Dawkins’s Cave 
Huating and Early Man, 1874- 1850 Nimrod’s. Northern Tour, 1838— 
Lang’s Ballads, 1872—Shelley, 4 vols. 1839—Wilde’s Woman of No 
m ce, 1894; Lady Windermere’s Fan, 1893; Salome, 1894— 
Hayward’s Essays, 2 v 


ols. 1858 or 1874— Chaucer, 6 vols. Pickering, 
852—Churchill. Poetical Works, 3 vols. 1844 1 














Henry Vil. 2 vols. 1881{—Oxford 


lease report all First 
a and Presentation Copies of any well-known Authors; all 
8 Books; and all Works issued in Numbers illustrated by 
y. oy ikshank. Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. High prices paid. 
Books for Sale and Wanted, Cash or Exchange. By far the most 
valuable Stock in Birmingham. Please state wants.— Baker's Great 
Bookshops, 14, 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


= Secor? Golden Type Vols. (Longmans), 
161 ; Doves Press Paradise Lost, 10/. ; ditto Panag hr 17s. 6d ; 
ditto Wm. Morris, 4/. 101. ; Kelmscott Note of the Press, 41; Essex 
Press Tam o’ Shanter, 3!. "8s. ; ; ditto Milton’s Comus, 30. "15s. ; ditto, 
Ruskin and Morris, 25s.—Cotrxcror, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


OR SALE, POEMS, chiefly LYRICAL, by 

ALFRED TENNYSON, 1830, bound in 1 vol., with the Poetical 

Works of Thomas — neat and in good order.—F. C., Prince's 
Hotel, Jermyn Street, 


UTOGRAPHS—A COLLECTION of rare 
AU nna LETTERS FOR SALE.—W. M., 12, Edith Villas 
West Kensington, W 


OOKS, rare First Editions, illustrated, part 
Library, FOR SALE. List sent.—Box 40, at Horncastle’ *, Cheap- 
side, E.C. 
OR SALE, (1) ‘ Madonna Adored by Saints’ (by 
Murillo), 6ft by 6ft.; (2) ‘King and Queen of Spain Pardoning 
Prisoners at Corunna’ (by ‘guido); and ‘Three _ other old Vils. Also 
Bric-A-Brac, China, &c.—H. Henwoop, 27, § g Road, 


AIR of OLD PAINTINGS i in Frames, splendid 


atra’ and 





























FE en ng coe Child.’ What ener? To be seen T. C, ra > bake Road, 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENEUM on 
PRBRUARY 28. Fall List will be sent on application 


‘UN BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 

Quiet, pleasant, and central. er minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & U. 
Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


Wells. 











Sales by Auction. 
Ex-Libris, the Property of a well-known Collector. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

Li tage gy 4 their Galleries, a Leicester Square, W.C., 

on FRIDAY, May 1. at ten minutes 1 o'clock precisely, a 

valuable COLLECTION of EX-LIBRIS, the sR K... of a well-known 

COLLECTOR, comprising specimens of Jacobean, Chippendale, Early 
Armorial, Dated, Ladies’ Piates, Labels, Pictorial, and other Styles. 


THE ARGYLL GALLERY, 7. ~~ STREET, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, 
ESSRS. GLENDINING & oo. beg to announce 
that the ARGYLL GALLERY is OPEN DAILY for the receipt 
of Antique Silver Plate, Jewels, Miniatures, Engravings, Coins, 
Medals, and Stamp Collections. 


ESSRS, GLENDINING & CO. are instructed 
to SELL by AUCTION as follows :— 

On TUESDAY, April 28, and Following Day, 

half-past 1 o'clock, a COLLECTION of GOLD, SILVER, %- COPPER 
COINS: the Property of A. ELLIOTT, Esq., and 8. SOLLY, Esq. 

On THURSDAY, April 30, and Following Day, 
at half- ock, a choice COLLECTION of ENGLISH and 
COLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS. 

woe TUESDAY, May 5, and Following Day, at 

HOxe | 1 o'clock, a COLLECTION. of WAR MEDALS and DECORA- 
TIO. 8, including s Captain’ 's Gold Medal for the Battle of Trafaigar—a 








Library of the late T, CUNNINGTON, Esq., by order of the 
Executors. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

THURSDAY. tas} at their Galleries, a wore a w.c., 

DAY, May 7, and Followin: it ten utes past 

? yrelock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late tet CUNNINGTON. Esq., 

including Scrope’s Art of Deer oe Fine bo 5 OE — uncut— 

tA 's Magazine from Morris, 

British Birds, 6 v vols. —Callyn’s Wild on Deer—Bewick’s . Bieds, 2 vols., 
per—A Collection of nh ir Subjects, by —— in a vol.— 

The Roadster’s Album, Coloured Plates—Jackson’s — of the Valois 

and Old ee a te gr poe 

s¢e Francais, 4 vols. —Hogarth’ ‘3 Worke~ Dickens, , Sketches 

by Boz, Original ition — Shakespeare’s Works, by Rowe— Manu- 

re ts | Vellum—Early Printed ks—First Editions of Modern 

uthors, &c. 














Sale of Natural History Specimens, 
TUESDAY, April 28, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
M&.°;, J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, o | his Reams, 
Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C., several v 
COLLECTION of HEADS and HORNS of "ANIMALS, ‘BIG GAMES 
from AFRICA and NORTH AMERICA—Bird Skins in great variety— 
rare British-taken and Foreign Birds’ Eggs—Black-winged Kite and 
other rare Indian Birds’ Eggs—very fine Lion, Tiger, and Leopard 
Skins; also other cay oy ga and Cabinets in 
Mahogary and Pine by Best Mak 
On view day prior 2 to 5 ory ‘morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 


Scientific Apparatus and Scientific Instruments— Photographic 
Cameras, Hand and Studio; also Lenses and Apparatus— 
Electrical Apparatus and Fittings —T cols, §c. 

FRIDAY, May 1, at halj-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OF FER at his Rooms, 
“ae King eo Covent Garden, W.C., very fine MICRO- 
SCOPES by BECK, BISS, and other Leading Makers; also Micro- 
—— Objects and Aapasteun-Suemaeeghie Cameras by Kodak Co., 
derson, and other Leading ae Lenses and General Photo- 
aaa Apparatus—Machinery Models—Dynamos— Motors—Electric 

Fittings and (ie Scientific Instruments — Tools — Chemical 

Apparatus—and a ofM Property. 











On view day prior, 2 2 ‘to 5, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 
Shells, Fossils, “~ other Natural pated Specimens 


nd Shell Cabinets 
TUESDA y, May 5, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. 0- STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, g Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., the very fine 

COLLNCriON” oF SHELLS, FOSSILS, &c., as formed by the late Dr. 

C.C. CLAREMONT. ‘The Collection contains a number of particularly 

fine Series of British Shells and Fossils ; also Selected Specimens of all 

the most important Foreign Species. ‘the foregoing wil be offered in 

Lots to suit all Buyers ; Ba cng the first-class Cabinets in Oak and 
tl 





7 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 


Miscellaneous Books, including a Selection from the Library 
of a GENTLEMAN removing. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
wt yl a their Rooms, 115, Chancery ae we., 
WEDNESDAY, Oe 29. and Two Following Days, at 1 ahem. 
MISCELLANEOU, BOUKs, comprising Duplessi- < ~ aA Tableaux 
Historiques, &c., 4 vols. —Jenkins’s Naval and Martial Achievements, 
Coloure: Plates, 2 vols. — Loutherbourg’s Scenery of England and 
Wales—Frankau’s Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints—Kelmscott Press 
Golden Legend. 3 vols.— Whitaker's Leeds, 2 vols.—Grose’s Antiquities, 
Paper—and Sor Het mg ang and Antiquarian Works 
hthood, 4 vols. —Shakespeare’s Works, 
~ bewys' Diary by Wheatley, 10 —_ —and 
other Standard Works of History, Travel, Science, Biography, &c.— 
Works in Foreign Literature—First Editions of Esteemed Authors— 
Hansard’s Debates, 347 vols. 1903-87, &c. 
To be viewed and catalogues had. 








Selected Portion of the valuable Library of the late Prof. H. R. 
HELWICH, F.S.S , Member of the Philological Society, §c. 
BSSRS. HODGSON & Co, will SELL by 
CTION, at their Rooms, 115, 
WEDNESDAY May 6, at 1 o'clock, the S, ne TBRARY a tae 
an extensive Collerticn of Books biol —_ branches of Philolo; ogy and 
Kindred j by Eliot, Florio, 
Huloet, Thomas, Hollyband, Percival » rave, ‘Ascham, Peacham, 
and others— Janua de Rabii, Cotbetionn, entelin, 148?— Guarinus 
Veronensis Vocabularius, 1482—Standard Books on Bibliography, Art, 
and Archweology—Palsographical Seclety’ '8 Publications, &c. 
Ci on app i 











Rare and valuable Books, including a Portion of the Library of 
the late A. T. JEBB, Esq. » removed from Kilesmere ; a Col- 
lection of Karly Printed Books and Books with Woodcuts. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY. May 6. and Two Following Days, RARE and 
VALUABLE BOOKS as above, comprising Caraccioli de Litio Ser- 
mones, 1472—Virgilii Caer Giunta, 1519—Ariosto, Il Fuarioso, —_ and 
Works from the Italian and German Presres—Ptolomeus, J. 
Scotus, 1520— French ore, on Vellum. with Miniatures—Dorat, Les 
Raisers, 1770—Silvester’s A . 1607— MS. Genea- 
Pedigrees. illuminated; also a SELECTION of choice 
MODERN BOOKS from the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, &c 
including the Oxford Reprint of Shakespeare—Editions de oy wt 





Catalogues may be had on application. 





BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 


A ih ler gl PORTION of the famous Collection of Munu- 
and Autograph Letters of the late Sir THOMAS 


PHit. ILLIPPS, Bart. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their apy No. 13, heen gy Street, 

Strand, WC., on MONDAY, April 27, and Five Followi Dg ome at 
o'clock recisely, a FURTHER POR TION of the CLASSICA L, HIs- 
TORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and other MAN 
SCRIPTS and AUTUGRAPH LETTERS of the late Sir THOMAS 
PHILLIPPS, Bart., F.R.8 , &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and 
House, Cheltenham, including nearly 250 —— on 
vellum, together with extensive CJlections of Charters. 8, and 
Rolls relating to En go = Welsh Counties— Biblical, Classical, 

Medical, Astronomical, and Legal Works, among which are Hiblia, 
Psal Iters, Bracton, Esop, Cesar, Cassianus, Guicho, Innocentius, 
Macrobius, Martiai, Plato, Prudentius, Statuta, Simo de Janua, Virgil, 
Year-Books — early Chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Higden, 
Turpin, Normandy, Bohemia, Peter of Blois, Chartier, the Popes, 
with Royal Wardrobe hooks and Kolls—important Collections for the 
history of France, and for Amboise, Arras, Seren Bordeaux, nn 
Metz, Paris, Fontainebleau, Rouen, St , Vernon, &c.—and 
valuable series of Autograph Letters, including il Chesterfield, 
Burnet, Desmoulins, Card, Fesch, Garrick, Madame de Genlis, 
Henri Il, IV, Henry VII, C Lamb, Lafayette, La ‘None, James I. 
and re Louis XIII, X1y., =. Marie de Medici, Napoleon, Shelley, 
Volta 
May } be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price half-a-crown eactr. 











The Murdoch Collection of Porcelain and other Works of Art. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. May 4, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock er the Collection of WORKS of ART of the iate 
JOHN G. MU ‘H, Esq.. comprising fine Worcester, Che!sea, 
Crown Derby, and other Porcelain—Gold Snuff-boxes—Enamels— 
Bronzes— and | a remarkable series of Tazzie Gems. 

May be Viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE CROWCOMBE COURT LIBRARY. 
M ES8ks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL Le AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C , on WEDNESDAY. May 6, at 1 o'clock — 
a SELECTED PORTION of the CROWCOMBE COURT LIBRARY, 
Taunton, Somerset, comprising Winslow's Hypocrisie Guesibed, 1646 
—Cotton Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible Worid, 1693—and other rare 
Americana—a remarkable Collection of Tracts relating to Trade, 
Political and Social Subjects, Witches and Witchcraft, Scotland and 
Ireland, the Civil Wr. Commonwealth, Church Matters, &c.—an 
exceptionally tine Sarum Hore. printed on Vellum, and other Liturgiea) 
Beoks—Topographical Works. including Norden’s Description of Corn- 
wall, one of Four Copies rinted on Vellum—Books on Gardening— 
Specimens of Binding—Buck’s Views— the Nuremberg Chronicle—Kovks 
of Prints, &c —Early Voyage: sand Travels, including those of Hakluyt, 
Purchas, and wthase—O id 1 Senglish Literature and Examples of Typo- 
raphy —a fine Collection of Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
anuscripts and Historical Documents, including Proceedings in 
Parliament, Revenue Accounts of the Army and Navy, Genealogy. and 
Heraldry — others Lmaairigss to Scotland, Ireland, various Engl:sh 
Counties, and America—a very important ‘Original Unpublished Mapu- 
script of Carew’ Sp Callediinns ches en of Somerset, in 8 vols. folio—- 
State Papers— Star Chamber Pr d Books, &¢. 
May be viewed two days prior. " Catalogues mey be had. 











The valuable Library of a Collector, mostly in choice Dindirgs, 
by the most eminent Modern Binders, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGB 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, on THURSDAY, May 7, at I o'clock precisely, 
the choice and valuable LIBRAKY of a COLLECTOR, comprising 
Library Editions 3 = Writings of eaten, Dickens, big neni 
Fielding, Froude, o?- and other Standard Authors — Bewick 
Quadrupeds. Birds, veh es of sop, &c.—Modern French iilmeeratea 
Books, and Works illustrated by Ro#landson, Cruikshank, and Leech, 
and others with Coloured Plates—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Stones of 
Venice, Seven Lamps of Architecture — Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition, and other yorrare of | Reference — ee Books 
—Illuminated Hore — Dibdin blio- 
graphical ‘Tour, both on Taree F nm “and hie p.-. Publications 
Audsley’s Ornamental Arts of Japan, 2 vols.—Keramic Art of Japan, 
2 vols.—Hamerton’s Works—Turner’s England aod Wales—Beoks of 
Prints, &c.—Walpole’s Aneciotes of Painting, by Dallaway. 5 vols., 
India Proofs—Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, 2 vols., Pickering 
— White's Natural Hisrory of Selborne, First Edition. &c. 
fine and for the most part in choice Bindings 
Hering, F. Bedford, Gouase. Sanderson, Kiviére, Zaehnsdorf, eo 
kerley, Ramage, and other celebrated Binders. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE BAGINTON HALL LIBRARY. 


ESSKS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, May 8. and Following Day, at 
1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY from Baginton Hall, near Coventry 
(sold by order of the Trustees of the late WILLIAM BROMLEY 
AVENPORT, Exq.), comprising Bartsch Le Peinteur Graveur, 21 
vols. — ~ Elizabethan and other Karly English Literature — Hearne's 
we 29 vols. Large Paper—Tracts and Pamphlets by Swift, Addison, 
Pope, Defoe. Gay, &c.— Topography, including Leland’s Works, Lysons's 
Magna Britann a Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, Bridges’s Northampton- 
shire, Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols , Ormerou’s Cheshire, Shaw’s Staffordshire, 
Large Paper, .with the Arms emblazoned, &c.— Early Voyages and 
Travels — Specimens of Binding — White's Selborne. First Edition— 
Curtis's Flora Londinensis, and oth-r Scientific Literature —Shake- 
speare’s Works, Third Folio, 1663—~“anuscripts and Historical Docu 
ments, comprising a Filteenth. Century English Manuscript on Vellum, 
avery rare Holograph Letter by Pen Jonsen, with an Epitaph in Verse, 
of 14 lines, also in his handwriting, a superb example, Proceedings in 
Parliament, Papers relating to the Davenport Family. Household ana 
Cc 1 Dacha, € G 1 1, Legal. and Miscellaneous Papers, 














Pater, ‘Tennyson, and Meredith— To which are added 
graph Letters from Pope, Scott, Lamb, Rossetti, and pers fine | Dated 


Armorial, and other ‘kplates—EFarl y 
other Engravings (a few in Colours) by or after Bartoloz7i, Cousins, 


Reynolds, Morland, and others. 
Catal on app 











Star Chamber ‘Transactions. State Papers, &c. — other Properties, 
including 8) orting Books. First Editions of Contemporary Authors, 
Books with Coloured Plates, Fo:eign Literature, and Copies of the 
Second, Third, and Fourth Folio Shakespeares. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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Qmportant Historical Documents and Autograph Letters, the 
ty of the Right Hon, the EARL of HARROWBY. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will a by AUCTION’ at their House, No. 18, Wellington 


treet, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, May &, at 3 o'clock precisely, 
in rtant MISTORICAL DUCUMENTS chiefly connected with the 








gn of Geo ots under the Administration of the Earl of Bute, 
comprising Official Documents and Private Papers on America, the 
Navy, Fi Beegriren t and Ambassa- 
dorial Correspor di Ys aS h —— 
peso endl to 8 a Number of yt. Letters of Sir 


in, the Friend ol We Walpole, and other Eminent Papo 
Taswthey Poinge. 59 e interesting Contemporary and B 
sides on Finance in "William IlI.’s Reign, &c., the Paaperty of the 
Right Hon. the EARL of HARROWBY. 


May be viewed two days privr. Catalogues may be had. 





THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS AND 
MEDALS. 


The Series of Scottish and Anglo-Gallic Coins. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by pong as at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
ari — W.C., ONDAY, May 11, and spe poe Days, 
‘o’eloc precise ale, the valuable SERIES TTISH and 
A NGLO-GALLIC COINS, the Property of the ‘ate JOHN G. MUR- 
DOCH, Esq., Member of the Numismatic Society of London. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, illustrated 
ewith Latetype Plates, price half-a-crown each. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
oy AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square :— 


On MONDAY, April 27, at 1 o’clock, MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS. 

On TUESDAY, April 28, at 1 o'clock, OLD 
NANKIN PORCELAIN, of N. STEVENSON, Esq., and OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE from numerous Private Sources. 

On THURSDAY, April 30, at 1 o'clock, SILVER 
and SILVER-GILT PLATE of the late Lady HENRY GORDON. 
LENNOX and of the late JOHN WHITE, Esq , of Arddarroch. 

On FRIDAY, May 1, at 1 o’clock, important 
JEWELS and LACE of the late Lady HENRY GORDON-LENNOX 

On FRIDAY, May 1, at 2 o’clock, Valuable 
JEWELS, the Property of a LADY, deceased ; and others. 

On SATURDAY, May 2,and MONDAY, May 4, 


at 1 o’clock, the important COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES 
a ‘eens DKAWINGS of the late ERNEST GAMBART, 








ME: JOHN MILNE will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the BON ACCORD AUCTION ROOMS, NORTH 
SILVER STREET, ABERDEEN, on TUESDAY, May 5, 
and Nine Following Days (Saturday excepted), the valuable 
and extensive LIBRARY of BOOKS, PICTURES, ANTI- 
QUITIKS, and COINS which belonged to the late ALEX- 
ANDER WALKER, LL.D., embracing important Works 
on the History, Poetry, and Antiquities of Scotland—the 
Slains MS. of Orem’s Old Aberdeen— unpublished MS. 
*Quide to Aberdeen,’ by Kennedy, Author of ‘ The Annals 
of Aberdeen ’—Ruskin Publications—Works illustrated by 
Blake, Helbein, Bewick, Cruikshank, Leech, &c.—Club 
Books—Privately Printed Books—Scarce Local Literature, 
&c.—Paintings by Sir Geo. Reid, Cassie, Giles, &c.—a fine 
Gold Celtic Torque or Armlet—Celts—Snuff-Boxes—Antique 
Parchments—Old Family Papers—and a sma!l Collection of 
Scottish Coins, Tokens, Medals, &c. 

On view on days of sale. Catalogues, price 6d. each, may 
be had of Mr. MILNE, Auctioneer, North Silver Street, 


Aberdeen. 
sg HE 

For MAY. Price One Shilling. 

Contents. 

BARLASCH of the GUARD. Chaps. 13-15. By Henry Seton Merriman. 
DEAN FARRAR as HEAD MASTER. By his Old Pupil, J. D. R. 
REJECTED ADDKESSES. By Viscount St. Cyres. 
PROSPECTS in the PROFESSIONS. IX. The City. 
The UNPOPULARITY of PRIVATE PAGETT. By Major W. P. Drury. 
JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. By W. A. Shenstone, F.R.8. 
FROM a CONVENT GARDEN. By M. H. 
BIRD-NESTING and BIRD-NESTERS. By A. I. Shand. 
A Bag MY LIFE on BOARD H.M.S. BRITANNIA. By a Naval 








CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


The MUDALIYAR’S CASE. By Anne. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


AILWAY TRAFFIC; A Note on Christian 
Archeology in Rome; Four Hos itals (Insti 
iltustrations of Detail of Doorway, Siena Cathedral; Bketehes as feed 
and Venice; Selected Design for Free “ibrary, Kettering; House at 
yop yr ‘Cork ; New *chool of Art, Hull; &c. —See the BUILDER of 


(ad. ; y post, ). Through any N 
the Publisher of the Bustier  Cathoriae az. nges eV 


M EMORIES of 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
To-day’s issue of ‘T.P.’s WEEKLY’ 
interesting Personal Reminiscences of 
by Percy Fitzgerald, one of the oldest 
of this great Novelist. 
1d, Of all Newsagents. ld, 


‘ T.P.’s WEEKLY.’ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
URET-SANDKRS’ ENUCYCLOPZDIC DIC- 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
UNABRIDGED EDITION, 5000 pages, 4 vols. royal 8vo, bound, 4/. 4s. 


ABRIDGED EDITION for SCHOOLS, 2000 5 
edaiae pages, 2 vols. royal 8yo, 


POCKET EDITION, 1000 pages, 1 vol. 16mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 
London: H. Grevel & Co. 33, King St 
a ae ng Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and 











BO Z, 


contains some 
Charles Dickens, 
surviving friends 











THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





By J. A. EWING, M.A. F.R.S., Director of Naval Education. 


THE STEAM ENGINE, 


And other Heat-Engines. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


NATURE. 
ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


hands,” 


—“To the thoughtful student of engineering science the book is invaluable.” 


— Probably no other book on the steam-engine has had compressed 
between its two covers so much sound information in so readable a form. 


It should be in every student's 





THE STRENGTH 


OF MATERIALS. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 


NATURE, 


—* All teachers and students of applied mechanics will heartily welcome this book.. 


As in his book on ‘The Steam-Engine’ the present book is characterized by Prof. Ewing’s excellent 


style and clearness of exposition.” 


ENGINEERING TIMES.—“ A valuable contribution to our technical literature.” 





SOPHOCLES.—The Plays and Frag- 


ments. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Trans- 
lation in English Prose, by Sir RICHARD J EBB, Litt.D. 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


FOURTH EDITION of 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


out I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Fourth Edition, 
12s. 6d, 

Part II. OEDIPUS COLONEUS. Third Edition. 
12s, 6d. 

Part III. ANTIGONE. Third Edition. 12s. 6d. 

Part IV. PHILOOTETES. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. 

Part V. TRACHINIAE. 12s, 6d. 

Part VI. ELECTRA. 12s, 6d. 

Part VII. AJAX. 12s. 6d. 

Part VIII. The FRAGMENTS. (Preparing. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW.—*‘ Of the Sophocles as a whole 
we can only add our mite to the general verdict of scholars, 
who place it in the first rank of extant editions of the 
classics.” 

JOURNAL of EDUCATION.—“ The greatest English 
work in this generation in Greek scholarship.” 


SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRAN- 
NUS. School Kdition. With Introduction and Com- 
mentary by Sir RICHARD JEBB, Litt.D. LL.D. 
Seconda Edition, Revised. Extra tor 8vo, 4s. 

itt Press Series. 


The ANTIGONE of SOPHOCLES. 


With a Commentary, Abridged from the Large Edition 
of Sir R. CO. JEBB, Litt.D., by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s, 
GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Shuckburgh has performed a some- 
what delicate task with judgment and skill...... This volume 
should prove of much service to sixth-form masters.” 


SOPHOCLES.—The Text of the Seven 


Plays. Edited, with an ee meet by Sir RICHARD 
JEBB, Litt. D. LLD. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. Edited, 


with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Appendices, by 
J. ADAM, M.A. LL.D. (Aberdeen), Fellow and Senior 


Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
2 vols. gilt top. 

Vol. I. BOOKSI.-V. 15s. net. 

Vol. II. BOOKS VI,-X. and Indexes. 18s. net. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Dr. Adam does for the ‘ Re- 
public’ what Sir Richard Jebb has done for ‘ Sophocles,’ 
what Mr. Newman has done for the ‘ Politics,’ and Fike late 
Sir Alexander Grant for the ‘ Ethics’ of Aristotle......Dr. 
Adam is to be heartily congratulated on his work, which 
is a distinct credit to British scholarship 

SPHEAKER.—‘‘It is not only edenieable in itself, but a 
credit to English scholarship; it is not only worthy of its 
great subject, but it will remain for some time to come a 
classical edition of one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
classic of antiquity.” 


MACEDONIAN FOLK-LORE. By 


G. F. ABBOTT, B.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 











TWO BIOGRAPHIES of WILLIAM 


BEDELL, BISHOP of KILMORE. With a Selection 
of his Letters and an Unpublished Treatise. Edited, 
with Notes and Index, by KE. S. SHUCKBURGH, D. Litt. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

ATHEN 4 UM.—* His life is a beacon-light amid the 
fogs of selfishness and the tempests of passion that afflicted 
the country of his adoption; and hence his memoirs are 
always good to read, as the ensample of a godly life......We 
can speak heartily in favour of this instructive and attrac- 
tive volume.” 

LITERARY WORLD.—“ We have no hesitation in 
saying that ‘The Life and Death of Bishop Bedell, by bis 
Son,’ will not be put down by the discerning reader until 
it is finished. It is a noble piece, that, once read, will 
remain among cherished memories.” 


WOMAN UNDER MONASTICISM: 


Chapters on Saint-Lore and Convent Life between 4.D. 
500 and a.p. 1500. By LINA ECKENSTKIN. Royal 
8vo, 15s, 


OUTLINES of CRIMINAL LAW. 


Based on Lectures delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge, by COURTNEY STANHOPE KENNY, LL.D., 
University Reader in English Law. Demy vo, 10s. 
ATHEN 4UM.—“ We can unhesitatingly say that the 
author has produced by far the best text-book for the be- 
ginner that we now possess. Thestudent who has mastered 
these pages and the accompanying volume of cases pre- 
viously reviewed, will come to his practice with a thorough 
knowledge both of the principles and working of the criminal 
law. 


A SELECTION of CASES ILLUS- 
TRATIVE of ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW. By the 
SAME AUTHOR. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

ATHENAUM.—‘‘ The book may, with confidence, be 
recommended to teacher and student, and may well interest 

a wider circle of readers.” 


TWO LECTURES on the SCIENCE 


of LANGUAGE. By JAMES HOPE MOULTON, 
M.A. D.Litt. (Lond.’, late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Tutor at ‘the Didsbury Theological College, 
Manchester, late Senior Classical Master at the Leys 
School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The PRINCIPLES of MATHEMA- 
TICS. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. royal 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES,—New Volume, 


General Editor, F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M D.., late Lec- 
turer in Geography at the University of Cambridge. 


The GEOGRAPHY of DISEASE. 
By FRANK G. CLEMOW, M _D. (Kdin.), D.P.H. Camb., 
British Delegate to the Ottoman Board of Health; 
Physician to H.M. Embassy at Constantinople. 

(Nearly ready. 


The DIOSCURI in the CHRISTIAN 
LEGENDS. By J. RENDEL HARRIS, MA, Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 4s . 





London: ©. J, CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


GREATER RUSSIA. 


The Continental Empire of the Old World. 
By WIRT GERRARE. 
With Map and Illustrations. 1 vol. 18s. net; postage, 6d. 
ATHEN ZUM.—‘ This new volume on Siberia, Manchuria, and the 
tion of Russia on the Pacific is by far the most important upon 
@ subject. The author has travelled with great courage and with 
his anes open. He shows considerable knowledge of Russia and of the 


Russian character.” 
¥ POLAND. 
A Study of the Land, People, and Literature. 
By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 
1 vol. 12s. net ; postage, 4d. 


DAILY CHRONICLE —‘‘The impressions are imcomparably re- 
corded, clear, vivid, graceful, and sympathetic.” 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 
FORERUNNERS. 
Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and its 
Development from Early English. 
By SIDNEY LANIER. 


Profusely illustrated. 2 vols. 30s. net. 


OUTLOOK.—“ In every respect worthy of a place in the scholar’s 
library. There abounds everywhere sound taste and scholarship, and a 
wide sympathy with English history and literature.” 


MR. I. ZANGWILL'’S NEW POEMS. 
BLIND CHILDREN. 


Poems. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 1 vol. 5s. net; postage, 4d. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ This is the work of a sincere spirit, a true poet. 
Mr. Zangwill has taken his place among the real, abiding influences of 
our literature.” 


THE LETTERS OF MDLLE. DE 











LESPINASSE. 
With Notes upon her Life and Character, and 


an Introduction by Sainte-Beuve. 
With Portrait. 1 vol. 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZEITE.—“ The use which Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
made of Mile. de Lespinasse as a model for the heroine of ‘ Lady Rose’s 
Daughter’ renders very timely Mr. Heinemann’s reissue of the Letters 
of that remarkable précieuse. Those who have read the novel will mark 
with interest the manner in which Mrs. Ward has availed herself of the 


Outlines of the character 
THE FOUNDER OF ‘LA NOUVELLE REVUE.’ 
THE ROMANCE OF MY 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


By Mme. EDMOND ADAM. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 








TIMES.—“ Even if it were written by an entirely unknown writer, it 
would be of value as giving an extraordinarily vivid picture of upper 
middle-class life in the provincial France of the thirties and forties.” 


OBSERVATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY. 


By F. P. DUNNE. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
(Second Impression. 


both sides of the Atlantic as Marconi. 
words spoken in jest. Americans and ourselves should be very grateful 


for this genial laughter-maker.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
AND TORIES. 
MR. CONRAD'S NEW BOOK. 


TYPHOON: and other Stories. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of ‘Youth,’ &c. 
MORNING POST.—“ Mr. Conrad has no equal on the seas. These 
four stories are sufficient in themselves to place the author in the first 
rank of living writers. No one has gras 80 wondrously as he, and 
no one has expressed so finely, the mystery of the sea.”’ 


THE BOOK OF MONTHS. 
By E. F. BENSON. 
DAILY CHRONICLE. —“ It is full of charm, real, persuasive, pene- 
trating charm. We recommend it unreservedly to all sorts and 
conditions of readers.’’ 


THE GREY WIG. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
PALL MALL GAZET(E —* These eight stories contain much better 
reading than almost any eight novels.” 


RICHARD ROSNY. 
By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘ The Last Sentence,’ &c. 
SPECTATOR.—“ It has a powerful fascination, and there are fine 
passages in it.” 
CATHERINE STERLING. 


By NORMA LORIMER.  [Wednesday. 


RANSON’S FOLLY, and other Stories. 


By HARDING DAVIS. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Harding Davis is not merely clever. 
He has moments of inspiration.” 


IN PICCADILLY. 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 


ATHEN_-EUM.—‘ Benjamin Swift is an author to be reckoned with: 
His portraits are true to life, and he shows insight which is wonderfully 
keen and vivid.” 


THE FETICAH OF THE FAMILY. 
By EDITH BARNETT. 


THE STUMBLING-BLOCK. 
By EDWIN PUGH. 





London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S POPULAR NOVEL, 
‘LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER,’ 
110,000 coPizs SOLD IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


‘“‘ The most appealing type of heroine ever presented in fiction.” 


LADY ROSE'S 


Mr. W. D. Howe ts. 


DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SECOND LARGE 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WORLD.—*' Julie le Breton is presented with 
consummate skill..... The novel, which possesses 
high literary excellence, is distinguished by evenly 
sustained interest, the completeness of the person- 
ality of every actor in the drama, and the skill with 
which the author, never straining probability un- 
reasonably, makes them all subservient to -the 
purposes of Julie le Breton.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, —“ Not 
since her admirable study Miss Bretherton has 
Mrs, Ward done anything so ample and human as 
her new book ‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter.’ In atmo- 
sphere alone the novel is rarer and clearer than 
that of any ‘Society ’ fiction we have seen for a very 
long time, and the characters are conformable to 
the air they breathe—that of inmost Mayfair.’ 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—‘‘ The story is in- 
tensely interesting, the characters are very deli- 
cately and vividly portrayed......Miss le Breton is 
a much more charming heroine than any of her 


creations.” 





| 


( 


predecessors in the long procession of Mrs. Ward’s | mental and spiritual experience ; 


IMPRESSION. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—“ If ‘ Lady 
Rose’s Daughter’ contained no other characters, 
the portraiture of Julie le Breton and Lady Henry 
would make it a notable piece of fiction......!n 
lightness of touch, variety of mood and tempera- 
ment, and ease of mood this story marks Mrs, 
Ward’s highest achievement, In no other nove} 
has she given so many evidences of the possession 
of the original qualities of the novelist: knowledge 
of life, dramatic power, sympathy of imagination, 
humour, and the gift of pathos.” 

ACA DEMY,—* Mrs. Ward writes of the things 
that matter in the inner, individual life, and in no 
former book, we think, has her touch been surer, 
or her insight into motive and character more 
searching and sympathetic.” 

GLUB &.—*“ We are inclined to think that on 
the whole this is the best work that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has yet given us...... It is a story of strong 
human interest ; it goes down into the depths of 
it seizes the 


attention and holds it firmly to the end.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S8.W. 





'A GUIDE TO 7HE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SPECTATOR.—‘: Mr. Dooley is rg ee an ——— on 
is books are packed with true | P ° : 
| In One Volume of 1464 pages, royal 8vo, price 25s. net in cloth, or 32s, net in half-morocco 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


This Volume is intended to form a sum- 
mary guide to the vast and varied contents of 
the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every 
name, about which substantive biographic 
information is given in the Sixty - three 


Volumes of the Dictionary or in the Three | 


Supplementary Volumes, finds mention here in 
due alphabetical order. An Epitome is given 


of the leading facts and dates that have been 
already recorded at length in the pages of the 
original Work, and there is added a precise 
reference to the Volume and Page where the 
full article appears. 

The separate articles which it supplies 
amount to 30,378; the cross references 


number 3,474. 





STANDARD,—“ The appeal of the ‘Index and Epitome’ is two-fold. Those who are fortunate 
enough to possess the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ will find this convenient clue of the utmost 


service. 


There are, however, thousands of homes where questions of expenditure and shelfroom block 


the admission of a large and necessarily costly series of books, and it is certain that in such cases this 


volume will find an immediate welcome.” 


WESTMINSTER GaZETTE.—A volume of the highest practical utility......We have tested the 


work by several consultations, and have found it answer exactly to the excellent plan outlined in its 


preface.” 
SUOTSMAN,.—* This volume of the Dictionary will soon be the best thumbed of them all. 


Only 


long and frequent use upon particular occasions fully tests a book of this kind ; but it needs no very 
exhaustive scrutiny to reveal that the epitome is a work well organized, of exact learning, and of carefuk 
compilation. Useful in itself, it must largely enhance the usefulness of the dictionary which it serves.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded mainly on the 


Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. Imperial 4to. Double Section: ONOMASTICAL—OUTING. 5s. 


INDEX BRITANNIAE SCRIPTORUM quos ex variis bibliothecis non parvo labore collegit Johannes Baleus, cum aliis. 
JOHN BALE’S INDEX of BRITISH and OTHER WRITERS. Edited by R. L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D., with the help of MARY BATESON. (‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia,’ Mediaeval 
and Modern Series, Part XII.) Crown 4to, paper covers, 35s. ; boards, linen back, 37s. 6d. 


GUARDIAN.—*‘ Much that was unknown Dr. Poole has succeeded in discovering or identifying. Not a little remains still untraced. The book, therefore, is one which every 
library and every owner of a MS. collection should possess and carefully study. The results may add appreciably to our knowledge of the original sources for English history...... It is 
impossible to praise too highly the patience of investigation which has traced and verified Bale’s statements, hunted up manuscripts and identified them, and collected notices of later 
publication in print. Dr. Poole’s notes are a mine of valuable information.” 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN LYLY. Now for the first time Collected and Edited from the Earliest Quartos ; with 
Life, Bibliography, Essays, Notes, and Index. By R. WARWICK BOND, M.A. 3vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 42s. net. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘ This monumental edition still further increases the debt which all students of English literature owe to the enterprise of the Clarendon Press. 


eeceee To any one experienced in these things, Mr. Bond's very abundant and scholarly notes bear evidence of many days and weeks of ungrudging and rather thankless toil......A work of 
great value and unusual merit.” 


The ARAB CONQUEST of EGYPT, and the Last Thirty Years of the Roman Dominion. By ALFRED J. BuTLER, 


D.Litt. F.S.A. 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


ATHEN_EUM.—“ As the result of a minute study of much new material, as well as authorities already known, we have a detailed account of the Arab conquest of Egypt such 
as no one hitherto has essayed, and a number of entirely fresh views of the subject...... Some of these are obviously correct...... and if others strike one as far-fetched or founded on 
insufficient evidence, it must nevertheless be remembered that Dr. Butler is one of the few first-hand authorities on the subject, a master of Coptic traditions, well acquainted with 
almost every available source, and that he has devoted infinite labour and research to the elucidation of his difficult problem.” 


A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and PRICES in ENGLAND, from the YEAR after the OXFORD 


PARLIAMENT (1259) to the COMMENCEMENT of the CONTINENTAL WAR (1793). Compiled entirely from Original and Contemporaneous Records. By JAMES E. 
THOROLD ROGERS. Vol. VII. 1703-1793. Edited by ARTHUR G. L. ROGERS. In 2 parts. 8vo, cloth, 5vs. 


’ STANDA RD,.—* Mr. Rogers’s tables of prices, however, are not interesting exclusively on economic grounds...... It is easy, from the few materials here given, to put together a 
picture of the life at an old English mansion.” 


A HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. By Cuartes Oman, M.A. Vol. I. 1807-1809. From the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau to the Battle of Corunna. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


ATHEN.EUM.—“ The publication of the first volume of Mr. Oman’s ‘ History of the Peninsular War’ is an event of prime importance in the historical world...... His work when 
completed promises to be the first thoroughly satisfactory record of the greatest struggle in which we have been engaged in modern times...... For the most part Mr. Oman’s narrative is 
to end commended no less for the fairness of his judgments than for the accuracy of his details. There are few pages in which he does not present some fact that will be new to English 
readers.” 


NOTES on the HEBREW TEXT of the BOOKS of KINGS. With an Introduction and Appendix, by the Rev. C. F. 


BURNEY, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ It deserves a welcome from all close students of the text of the Old Testament, and adds substantially to the number of authoritative books in English upon 
which the higher criticism of the Bible rests.” 


The HARMONICS of ARISTOXENDUS. Edited, with Translation, Notes, Introduction, and Index of Words, by Henry S. 


MACRAN, M.A. Crown &vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


. NATION (New York) :—‘‘ The text shows careful editing, and the notes are scholarlike...... The most important part of Mr. Macran’s work is the introduction. What makes it so 
is that, after all that has been theorized concerning the modes in Greek music, Mr. Macran has still found it possible to evolve an entirely new and extremely ingenious theory.” 


The MUSIC of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir C. Huserr H. Parry. (‘The Oxford History of Music,’ 


Vol. III.) 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


PILOT.—* Sir Hubert Parry’s volume is certainly one which no future historian can afford to neglect. The author's wide reading, his minute knowledge of the technicalities of 
music, his power of presenting his ideas in terse and familiar language, all give to his history of the music of the seventeenth century a character of its own...... To many the accounts 
given by Sir Hubert Parry of the experiments of these pioneers of opera and oratorio, and the extracts he gives from their works, will reveal an entirely new musical world...... The whole 
work, indeed, deserves to be read by every lover of music, and its usefulness is largely enhanced hy the numerous musical examples and a copious index.” 


The AGE of BACH and HANDEL. By J. A. FuLier-Marrianp, M.A. (‘The Oxford History of Music, Vol. IV.) 8vo, 


cloth, 15s. net. 
MUSICAL TIMES.—“ The epoch-making period covered by the lives of Bach and Handel could not have fallen into more able hands than those of Mr, Fuller Maitland...... After 
such giants lesser men are dwarfed ; but the object of history is to put on record all those who have helped to make it. This Mr. Maitland has done with a completeness worthy of all 
praise.” 


PHYSIOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY. Methods and Theory. By Gustav Mann, M.D. C.M.Edin. B.Sc.Oxon. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


NATURE.—“‘A first attempt at scientific research in a new field should always command our respect, and thie book, professing to expound the methods of physiological histology 
with their underlying reasons, is no exception to the rule...,..A most valuable contribution to our knowledge.” 


ON the PHYSICS and PHYSIOLOGY of PROTOPLASMIC STREAMING in PLANTS. By Atrrep J. Ewart, 


D.Sc. Ph.D, F.L.8. Communicated to the Royal Society by FRANCIS GOTCH, D.Sc.Oxon. F.R.S. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, with 17 Illustrations, 8s. 6d. net. 








ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
REGISTRUM ORIELENSE. An Account of the Members of Oriel College, Oxford. The Commensales, Commoners, and 


Batellers admitted during the years 1500-1900, Collected and Arranged by CHARLES LANCELOT SHADWELL, D.C.L. Vol. II. 1701-1900, Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 6d. 
net. Already published : Vol. I. 1500-1700. 16s. net. The Two Volumes, if purchased together, can be obtained for 25s. net. Only a limited number of Vol. I. remain unsold. 


TABLET.—*‘ Such is the care which has been bestowed that there can be no question that the book, besides being of peculiar interest to Oriel men, and a source of University history, 
is also a source of family history.” 


NOTES on STAFFORDSHIRE PLACE NAMES, By W. H. DuicGnay, of Walsall. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 


top, 4s. 6d. net. 
The FIRESIDE DICKENS. A New and Complete Edition of the Works of CuarLes Dickens. With nearly 700 Illustrations 
by Cruikshank, ‘‘ Phiz,” &c. In 22 vols. crown 8vo. Each Volume can be obtained separately. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 39 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. 6d, net. 
The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 75 Illustrations, Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
AMERICAN NOTES. 3 Illustrations. | PICTURES from ITALY. 3 Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 6d, net; leather, 3s, net, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ This is the ideal Dickens for those who wish to combine cheapness with good taste.” 





LIST of NEW and RECENT BOOKS post free on application. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


JUST on. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 394. APRIL, 1903. 6s. 


MONTESQUIEU in ENGLAND. By J. Churton Collins. 

. IMPERIAL TELEGRAPHS. With Map. 

LEPROSY. By George Pernet. 

BYZANTIUM or RAVENNA? By Reginald Blomfield. 
Illustrated. 


dl dk dl 


. JOHN GOWER, POET. 

. The MACEDONIAN MAZE. 

. A MILTONIAN ROMANCE. By J. W. Mackail. 
HELLENISM in the EAST. 

The PROVINCIAL MIND. By George Street. 
10. The NEED of RURAL ENGLAND. 

11. The IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 

12, The CONSULAR SERVICE and its WRONGS. 
13. LONDON EDUCATION and the ACT of 1902. 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 
The Ideal Spectator.—The Dramatic Critic.— 
Old and New Criticism. 
By A. B. WALKLEY. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CHIR 





[Just out. 





A WORK OF POETRY. 


THE PIPES OF PAN. 
From the Book of Myths. 
By BLISS CARMAN. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out, 





A NEW WORK BY JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 


ISABELLA D’ESTE, 


Marchioness of Mantua, 1474-1539. 
A Study of the Renaissance. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), 
Author of ‘ Beatrice d’Este,’ ‘ Madame,’ ‘ Sacharissa,’ 
*The Painters of Florence,’ &c. 


With Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
[{ Just out. 





A NEW WORK BY G. BALDWIN BROWN. 
THE ARTS IN EARLY 
ENGLAND. 


By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., 


Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Arts in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


Vol. I. be pgm ck SAXON ENGLAND in its RELATION 
eA 
Vol. II. ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE in ENG- 
AND from the pon of the SAXONS 
5 the NORMAN CONQUES 


With Illustrations, 2 vols. royal ml 32s. net. 
(Ready next week, 


PARIS in ‘48. 
Letters from a Resident describing the 
Events of the Revolution. 
By BARONESS BONDE (née ROBINSON). 
Edited by Mrs, WARR. 


Large crown 8vo, 8s. net. 
[Ready next week, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


BOOKS I.-VIII. 
Translated into English Verse by J. W. MACKAIL, 
Formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford ; Author 
of a Manual of ‘ Latin Literature.’ 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Ready next week, 








MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS, 


THE EASTERN EMPIRES, 
INCLUDING EGYPT. 


2 Maps on one sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. net paper. 
[Just out, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











COMPLETION OF 


THE 
EDINBURGH WAVERLEY. 


Universally acknowledged to be the most beautiful 
Edition of the Waverley Novels ever published. 


ONLY 1040 COPIES PRINTED. 


The remaining Copies are offered till June 1 at the 
Original Price of £14 8s. net per Set (48 vols. 
with Photogravure Frontispieces, at 6s. each net.) 


In a short time it will be impossible to secure this distinguished 
Edition at the Original Price, if at all, as on June 1, 1903, 


THE PRICE WILL BE RAISED 


for any Sets that may remain unsold. 


‘“‘ Many people will even be tempted to discard editions of less beauty and distinction in order to 


make room for the novels in this delightful form.”— Times. 
“ An edition in every way worthy of the immortal stories...... Lovers of literature are under a debt 
of gratitude to Messrs. Jack for so sumptuous, and yet so inexpensive, an edition of the masterpieces of 


the great novelist.”—Standard, 





This Set of 10 Volumes is also NOW COMPLETE. Uniform with ‘The Edinburgh 
Waverley,’ and limited to 1,000 Copies, signed and numbered. The price will be raised 
for any Sets unsold at June 1, 1903. 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


BY 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 


WITH 100 PHOTOGRAVORES. 


‘** Only the fortunate can secure this limited edition.”— Atheneum. 

“ Merely as a portfolio of portraits the work is priceless.”— Daily News. 

‘* Promises to be by far the finest edition ever published.”— Westminster Gazette. 

‘* Materially and artistically it almost suffices to say that it ranks with the Edinburgh Waverley...... 


With respect to the number and value of these excellent photogravures, indeed, the edition is unique. 
Glasgow Herald, 


The Photogravure Plates in both the above Editions are a very special feature. Selected 
by Mr. JAMES L. CAW, of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, they reproduce Portraits of 
Friends, Contemporaries, and Prototypes from all available authentic sources, public and 
private, including the wonderful Abbotsford Collection, never before reproduced. The Series 
is thus quite unique. 


Prospectuses or “dummy” Specimen Volume will be sent on application 
to the Publishers. 





The Publishers are preparing 100 Sets of the Photogravure Plates in the two books (146 in all) 
on large Japanese vellum, with cut-out mounts (10in. by 14 in.), and with Mr. CAW’S NOTES. These 
will be issued in two handsome Portfolios (signed and numbered) entitled THE SCOTT GALLERY, 
and the price will be 107, 10s. net per Set. Orders for this small Edition are now being received. 





Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. JACK; 


And 34, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; and 7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


CODICES GRACI ET LATINI. 


Photographice depicti cure Scatone de Vries. 
BIBLIOTHECA UNIVERSITATIS LEIDENSIS PR/ZFECTOR. 











WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
PART VIII. 


TERENTIUS. 
CODEX AMBROSIANUS, H. 57 inf. 


Besides the Latin Preface by Prof. BETHE, of Basle, and the Complete Reproduction of the CODEX AMBROSIANUS, this volume contains 


A GREAT NUMBER OF THE MOST REMARKABLE MINIATURES FROM ALL THE ILLUSTRATED 
MS. COPIES OF TERENTIUS, 

Including the well-known Paris Codex (7899); the two MSS. in Leiden (Voss, L. G. 38 and Lipsii 26); the Codex at Oxford (Bodl., 
Auct. F., 2, 13); Bentley’s Codex Dunelmensis, hitherto quite unknown as to the illustrations; the Codex Basilicanus (794) at Rome; and 
others. Some of the most striking Miniatures in the famous Codex Vaticanus (3868) have also been reproduced. 

Prof. Bethe has also extended his observations so as to form a complete review of all the illustrated MSS. of Terentius known to exist, 
and he thus gives the volume a special and general interest for students of philology, paleeograph, archeology, and the history of art. 

These examples from one of the most famous groups of illuminated MSS, all faithfully reproduced and exactly described, afford a 
splendid opportunity of following the development of illustration by miniature from the earliest period to the Middle Ages. 

The quality and style of the volume is the same as of the Codices already issued. The page measures 33 by 44 inches. There are 
300 pages of reproduction, besides 50 pages of preface. The volume is strongly bound, leather back and corners, wooden boards. 


The price is fixed at £10 net. 





ALREADY ISSUED. 
I. VETUS TESTAMENTUM GRACE.| VI. HOMERI ILIAS.—CODEX VENETUS A. 


Codex Sarravianus-Colbertinus Saec, V. Prefatus est HENRICUS MARCIANUS 454. Prefatus est DOM. COMPARETTI.  Repro- 
OMONT. Reproduced in Phototype. Bound in half-morocco, duced in Phototype. Bound in half-morocco, price 15/. 10s. net. 
price 82, net. 


II. CODEX BERNENSIS 363. AUGUSTINI VII. TACITUS.— CODEX LAURENTIANUS 


de dial. et de rhetor., BED Hist. Brit. I., HORATII carmina, MEDICEUS 68 I und 68 II. Prefatus est HENRICUS 
OVIDII Met. fragm., SERVII et aliorum opera grammatica, cet. ROSTAGNO. Reproduced in Phototype. Bound in half-morocco. 
continens. Prefatus et HERMANNUS HAGEN. Reproduced Both volumes price 15/. net; each volume separately, price 8/7. net. 


in Phototype. Bound in half-morocco, price 10/. net. 


IlI-IV. PLATO—CODEX OXONIENSIS | Supplementum I.HIERONYMI CHRONICORUM 





CLARKIANUS 39. Prefatus est THOM. W. ALLEN. Reproduced CODICIS FLORIACENSIS UNCIALIS FRAGMENTA. Prefatus 
in — In 2 vols, bound in half-morocco, price 10/, net est L. TRAUBE. Reproduced in Phototype. Price 1/. 2s, net. 
each vol. 

V. PLAUTUS.—CODEX HEIDELBERGENSIS |Supplementum II. Les MINIATURES du 
1613 PALATINUS C. Prefatus est CAROLUS ZANGEMKISTER, PSAUTIER de SAINT LOUIS. Manuscrit de Leyde. Préface 
Reproduced in Phototype. Bound in half-morocco, price 111. 5s. net, | de M. H, OMONT. Reproduced in Phototype. Price 16s. net. 


A Specimen Sheet and full Prospectus will be sent on application. 
COPIES OF ANY OF THESE CODICES WILL BE FORWARDED FOR INSPECTION TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY IF DESIRED 


JUST ISSUED, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S INTERNATIONAL BOOK-CIRCULAR, No. 135. 


NOTES on NEW and FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, and a CLASSIFIED LIST of NEW and some SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Special Article—GERMAN LITERATURE in 1902. A Short Survey. 


The INTERNATIONAL BOOK-CIRCULAR is issued regularly gratis and post free to Messrs, WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S clients, and is destined to 
keep them informed of the important Publications from Abroad, all of which are imported by Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE in large quantities. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S INTERNATIONAL BOOK-CIRCULAR, No. 136, in the press, will 


be of special interest. Post free on application, 








WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London, W.C., and Oxford. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—_=<=——— 


JAMES BRYCE’S NEW. BOOK. 


STUDIES IN 
CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHY. 


By JAMES BRYCE, 


Author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire,’ ‘ The 
American Commonwealth,’ &c, 


8vo, 10s. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We find in the work before us 
exactly those high qualities that were to be looked for. We 
have that breadth of view, that power of seizing the essen- 
tial aspects of a long period of history, for which Mr Bryce 
may almost be com pared to Gibbon bimself; we have 
the scientific spectator’s careful observation of a nation’s 
ee: but tbrough it all we hear that personal note of 

ntimacy which is possible only from one who speaks ‘ trom 
the inside,’ and, like, Alveas, ,has been a great part of the 
varied fortunes he describes.’ 





1903 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1903. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 

With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
D.D. D.C.L., sometime Bishop of Durham. 
By his son, ARTHUR WESTCOTT. 


With Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, is. aes. 





JEWISH HISTORY. An Essay in 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. By S. M. 
DUBNOW. From the Authorized German Translation. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. éd. net. 


ADDRESSES onthe TEMPTATION. 
Smee oo 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’ YEAR-BOOK. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRIT'NGS OF THE 
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George Canning and his Times. By J. A. R. 
Marriott. (Murray.) 

Mr. Marriott remarks—and he is not the 
first to do so—on the curious circumstance 
that the most brilliant, and personally, 
perhaps, the most fascinating, of the states- 
men of the last century, should eighty years 
after his death still lack an adequate 
biography. It is not for want of materials. 
Besides Canning’s own private and public 
correspondence, which is voluminous, one 
cannot turn over many pages of any collection 
of letters, any diary, any memoir, relating to 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
without coming across his name. The 
reason is, we imagine, to be sought rather 
in an uncertainty similar to that which per- 
plexed medisval divines with regard to the 
lot reserved in the next world for Solomon. 
Was he saved or was he damned? Modern 
biographers do not, indeed, pry so far into 
the undiscoverable ; but if they are to give 
their readers anything beyond a bare recital 
of undisputed facts, they must form some 
notion of the character of their subject, and, 
if he has been a statesman, of his attitude 
towards those great and fundamental diver- 
gences which are at the root of all political 
controversy, and are more or less accurately 
indicated by current party names. With 
some, of course, there is no difficulty. You 
can place them at once, and, as Bishop 
Blougram says, ‘‘ Who wonders and who 
cares?” Of the ‘Sots Privés” and the 
“Phat Dukes,” the “ Marshalls and Snel- 
groves’ of the Treasury Bench, to use Mr. 
Marriott’s more modern nomenclature, it is 
easy to take the measure. Others, again, of 
higher intelligence, there are, who think 
for themselves, indeed, but learn little. 
They are often able men, but their principles 
are apt to be prejudices, and as their action 
can generally be foretold, so can they be 
readily assigned to their proper class. All 
that is needed is to find a sympathetic bio- 
grapher with the requisite literary gifts 
who will generally be at hand; and the 
standard biography takes its place on the 
shelves. 





But where is the sympathetic biographer 
of Canning to be sought? The life of a 
great statesman can, of course, be written 
only by one who is interested in historical 
politics ; and historical politics, especially 
when the history is so recent, are hardly to 
be kept apart from those of the present day, 
even when the nominal issue has changed. 
There are probably few believers now in 
the divine right of kings, or, among Pro- 
testants, in the Temporal Power; but you 
would not select an ardent Conservative to 
write the life even of William the Silent, 
still less of Cavour. These are men whom 
it is easy to place, and they serve to illus- 
trate the principle. But where are we to 
place Canning? The ingenuous Tory scribe, 
who, if he had lived at the right time, would 
no doubt have voted and written his best 
against such “fads” as Catholic emancipa- 
tion and slave-trade abolition, classes him 
undoubtingly among Tory Prime Ministers. 
Heine, with perhaps a finer instinct, 
ranks him among the standard-bearers of 
freedom, and calls his day one of the 
holy days in its calendar. Hide - bound 
Tories like Wellington, hide-bound Whigs 
like Grey, hated him with an impartial 
hatred. Napier was not hide-bound, but he 
attacked Canning bitterly, and in some 
points with demonstrable unfairness. Pos- 
sibly the admiration for Napoleon from 
which soldiers, even those of ultra-Liberal 
instincts, seem to find it hard to escape, 
made him unjust towards the man whose 
policy had done so much to undermine the 
edifice of Napoleonic tyranny. Brougham, 
though he came to appreciate him better 
before the end, and said so, never under- 
stood Canning—Scotchmen do not under- 
stand Irishmen—thought him a mere actor, 
and accused him in Parliament of tergiversa- 
tion, getting the lie direct for his pains. 
These judgments are at least curious in the 
case of one who, as his intimate friend 
Frere wrote, and as scores of private letters 
show, was “by all who best had known him 
best beloved,” and who, so far as we know, 
never hated any one in his life; but they 
explain in some degree the perplexity which 
Canning’s life has been to the political bio- 
grapher, and account for the fact that, 
setting aside the “occasional” memoirs 
hurried out during the year after his death, 
only three attempts—those of Robert Bell 
in 1846, of Stapleton in 1859, and of Mr. 
Frank Hill in 1887—+o relate it have so far 
been made. 

Mr. Marriott’s little book does not profess 
to supply the deficiency. It is, in fact, only 
an expansion of a lecture, and aims at little 
more than an “appreciation” of Canning 
as a Foreign Minister. As such it is fairly 
adequate, though it hardly, perhaps, does 
full justice either to the boldness with which 
Canning in 1823 and 1826 asserted against 
the autocrats of Europe the doctrine he 
held in youth, namely, the right of every 
State to choose its own form of government, 
or to the insight—so unlike that of the 
ordinary hand-to-mouth politician—which 
saw that, as in the great days of the six- 
teenth century, so again now, there was 
growing up in Europe “‘a conflict of opinions, 
and a bond of union growing out of those 
opinions, which establishes between parts 
and classes of different nations a stricter 
communion than belongs to community of 








country ’’—very much the position taken up 
by Fox in 1783. The times were not so 
ripe as Canning thought, or else disturbing 
causes which he did not foresee—as, for 
example, the Bonapartist revival—diverted 
the stream for a while; but the very 
vehemence of the claim periodically made 
that foreign politics should be irrespective 
of party betrays the consciousness of those 
who make it that it is one which will not for 
ever appeal to the instructed judgment of 
mankind. When Canning spoke the words 
quoted above, though he was careful to 
insist that English interests were his primary 
object, it is clear that he had travelled a 
long way from the schoolboy “ patriotism ”’ 
of ‘ The New Morality.’ 

Canning’s often-discussed transference of 
allegiance, on his entry into public life, 
from Fox to Pitt—his political attachments 
were so personal that it is safest to put it in 
this way—is again discussed by Mr. Mar- 
riott. He is no doubt right in assigning it, 
as Canning did himself, primarily to the 
cause which had already detached Burke 
from those with whom he had hitherto 
acted—dread of the possible developments 
of the French Revolution, quickened in the 
younger man’s case by disgust at the events 
of August and September, 1792. Nothing 
else, we are convinced, would have been 
sufficient to countervail his intense admira- 
tion of Fox—of whose great speech at the 
conclusion of the Hastings trial he wrote to 
his cousin, ‘‘ As I have not at present time 
to transcribe it from memory, I shall say no 
more than that it was divine’’; his affection 
for the relatives who had brought him up, 
and who were Foxite to the backbone; his 
own naturally liberal views—in June, 1792, 
he sends through his aunt a scolding to 
Sheridan for ‘“‘ his lukewarmness upon the 
subject of the slave trade,” adding, for the 
greater disgrace of the delinquent, that 
“ Jenkinson actually represents him as 
thinking with himself upon the question ”’; 
and last, but not least, the vigorous efforts 
made by his party to retain him. Even as 
a lad of nineteen he was ami de la maison at 
Crewe Hall. In June, 1791, he writes from 
Christ Church :— 

‘*T have been twice, since I last wrote to 
you, to meet Mr. Fox and his lady (Mrs, A—) 
at places on the road betwixt here and London, 
and have paddled about with them and Lord 
Holland and other folks on the water, and dined 
by the side of clear streams at Clifden.” 

One may feel sure these water parties 
imported something more than the diversion 
of asummer’s day. That his decision was 
not received without remonstrance may be 
inferred from two remarkable letters 
written in the autumn of 1792 to his aunt, 
Mrs. Stratford Canning. Her letters do not 
appear to have been preserved, which, as 
she was an admirable correspondent, is 
unfortunate. His replies are before us as 
we write, and though he nowhere specifies 
the nature of the “certain matters of 
considerable magnitude and importance” of 
which his aunt had treated in “a certain 
Post-script,” it is clear that she had been 
taking him to task for some assertion of 
independent opinion in opposition to those 
whom she regarded as authorities. ‘‘ What 
any other people may have thought,” he 
says, ‘‘ upon any subject at any time, 1s the 
last thing that I take into consideration, 
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when Iam making up my own opinion, for 
the regulation of my own conduct.” His 
next letter, dated from Crewe Hall (where, 
it may be surmised, his intentions were not 
yet known), after an expression of regret 
“‘ to find that my last letter to you had put 
you into a sort of combustion,” contains a 
really remarkable statement of the principles 
by which an intelligent man should be 
guided in forming his opinion. It is too 
long to quote in full, but the conclusion is 
so characteristic of Canning in its combina- 
tion of vivacious expression with sound 
sense—not to mention its touch of intellec- 
tual arrogance—that we venture to give 
it:— 

** Correct therefore, I beg of you, the notion 
which you seem to have derived from my last 
letter by comparing what I there said with what 
I have now more fully explained. I flatter 
myself, you will not then so far mistake me, as 
to think that I have set up for myself a surly 
selfish impudent confidence of opinion, nor will 
you on the other hand, if you at any time find 
me thinking or acting differently from others, 
for whom you have great esteem, and on whose 
judgment you have great reliance, accuse me 
therefore of having been ‘ got at,’ ‘ talked over,’ 
‘come round,’ ‘taken in,’ and other such ele- 
gant phrases—phrases not without their use 
indeed in the intercourse of the world, where 
fools are sufficiently kept in order by cant, 
though people, who do not chuse to think them- 
selves of that description, are not so easily 
satisfied without reasoning.” 


Nine months later, in the midst of the 

festivities connected with the Duke of Port- 
land’s installation at Oxford, Canning used 
his first frank to announce to his aunt ‘“ that 
I have the honour to represent in Parlia- 
ment the respectable borough of Newton” 
(t.e., Newtown, not, as Mr. Marriott, misled 
by Stapleton, says, Newport), 
‘‘in the Isle of Wight, and that I have come 
in without one farthing of expence, or one 
farthing’s worth of obligation to any person in 
the world but one. That one you will easily 
guess. And if you guess it to be Mr. Pitt, you 
will be near the truth.” 


When the revolutionary spectre had faded 
into the past, and reaction was in full swing, 
the principles in which Canning had been 
brought up reasserted themselves. How far 
they would have carried him if his life had 
not been cut short just when he had reached 
the goal of his career, we cannot now say. 
We can only reflect, What judgment would 
have been formed of Gladstone if he had 
died in 1866? Canning’s opposition to Par- 
liamentary reform is perhaps the strongest 
card which those who claim him as 
mainly a Tory have to play. Mr. Marriott, 
too, thinks it ‘‘ characteristic of the man and 
of his school”; the ‘‘school”’ being that of 
Joseph II., Turgot, and the other benevo- 
lent doctrinaires of the later eighteenth cen- 
tury, who were ready to do “‘ everything for 
the people, nothing by the people.” But 
surely Canning, the most alert-minded man 
that ever lived, cannot properly be classed 
with these kindly pedants. Lord Palmer- 
ston probably gauged him more accurately 
when, speaking in the debates on reform, 
_ — four years after Canning’s death, 

e said :— 


**I feel convinced that if he had been 
standing here now his mighty genius would 
have embraced within its comprehensive grasp 
all the various necessities upon which our own 





conclusions have been founded, and that he 
would in all probability have stated to the 
House, with powers, alas, how different from 
those of any now within these walls! the same 
opinions which I venture humbly now to 
submit.” 

It is difficult—especially for one who, 
like the present writer, lived in early years 
among those who had known and loved 
George Canning—to observe due measure 
in writing about him; but enough has been 
said for the present purpose. Mr. Marriott’s 
little book is very readable, and in the main 
accurate. He ought, however, to have given 
the last line of ‘“‘In matters of commerce 
the fault of the Dutch” correctly. For an 
Extension audience, not familiar with the 
terminology of mercantile shipping, it 
might, perhaps, be prudent to tone it down; 
but the ‘‘ general reader” may be expected 
to look out for himself in these matters. 
Again, if Canning’s remark to Stapleton in 
regard to the Lisbon Embassy is quoted, it 
should be quoted in full. Mr. Marriott 
gives his readers the impression that 
Canning repented, and was perhaps a little 
ashamed of, his action in that matter. But 
what he said was :— 

‘*T laboured hard to avoid accepting the 
appointment, but it was so urged upon me by 
the King’s Government, that I thought I had 
not the moral right, as a public man, to refuse 
it. If, therefore, the thing were now, with past 
experience, to be done over again, I should act 
the same part, and, conscious of right, I must 
brave the consequences.”’ 

It was not Sir E. Lytton Bulwer who 
made the remark quoted on p. 70, but Sir 
Henry, better known as Lord Dalling. This, 
however, is doubtless a chance slip, as is 
the odd ‘‘ Henry S. John, Lord Boling- 
broke,” which meets the eye on the first 

age. Oanning’s appointment as Under- 

ecretary for Foreign Affairs should be 
dated 1795, though it took place in the last 
days of the year. It seems a little per- 
plexing to be told on one page that the 
Greek revolt of 1821 was “‘ without warning 
of any kind,” and on the next that ‘“‘ many 
things combined to render possible and even 
probable a revival of Greek nationality.” 

The authoritative list of Canning’s contri- 
butions to the Quarterly is interesting. We 
wish that one of equal authority could be 

iven of his contributions to the Anti-Jacobin. 
8 it generally known, we wonder, that 
Rogero’s song had been set to music and 
was being sung, at all events in the Canning 
circle, as early as October, 1798 ? 








Studies in Contemporary Biography. By 

James Bryce. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Bryce explains in his preface that the 
sketches in the present volume have been 
published, chiefly in America, but rewritten 
for the book: they were well worth this 
treatment. He also informs us that all those 
described were personally known to him 
except Lord Beaconsfield, an exception 
which is remarkable in face of the fact that 
the biography of Lord Beaconsfield is rightly 
placed first, as the most important and, on 
the whole, the best. 

Nothing so good has been written about 
Disraeli as Mr. Bryce’s picture of the mode 
in which, being what he was by birth and 
upbringing, he became the great figure 
which we remember. Mr. Bryce has not 





only tried to be fair to one obnoxious to the 
school of Liberalism which our author repre- 
sents, but he has succeeded. The only trace 
which we detect of —Tt is in the state- 


ment as to Disraeli that he showed “ in- 
ordinate deference to rank,’’ contrasted with 
the corresponding but opposite remark in 
Mr. Bryce’s life of Gladstone which we 
proceed to quote :— 

‘‘Though his party used to think that he 
over-valued the political influence of great 
families, allotting them rather more than their 
share of honours and appointments, no one was 
ersonally more free from that taint of snob- 
Cianees which is frequently charged upon 
Englishmen.” 


Different as were Beaconsfield and Glad- 
stone in most points, if not in all, their way 
of looking at young men of rank, who, 
being able to enjoy themselves outside the 
House of Commons, preferred to toil within 
its walls, was identical, and was almost 
peculiar to themselves. They frequently, 
indeed, expressed their view in almost the 
same words. 

Mr. Bryce is a little unwilling to admit 
the political immortality of Disraeli, and 
declares, in a somewhat deprecatory passage, 
that the Franchise Act of 1867 is perhaps 
the only part of his policy which has per- 
manently affected the course of events. 
Surely the fact is that the Franchise Act of 
1867 was the greatest sudden political 
change which this country has undergone, 
and Disraeli’s success was that he, with a 
boldness almost peculiar to himself, and 
rather against his party than with its 
support, based modern Conservatism upon 
the people. It is, indeed, only recently 
that the full extent of Disraeli’s prac- 
tical wisdom from this point of view 
has become apparent. For many years 
after his death it was thought that 
while party Conservatism had been given 
a new lease of life, such institutions 
as the unreformed House of Lords and 
the Established Church must be abandoned. 
But more recent times have shown that 
Disraeli was right im thinking that even 
these threatened and, in a modern State, 
somewhat anomalous institutions have been 
strengthened, or at least had their life pro- 
longed, by the changes which he introduced. 

In the case of Gladstone, Mr. Bryce 
stands upon more trodden ground. There 
is no good English life of Disraeli, unless it 
be that now supplied by Mr. Bryce. Cher- 
buliez’s sketch, under his name of ‘‘ Val- 
bert,” is excellent. But of Gladstone there 
is, at all events, Sir Edward Hamilton’s 
remarkable monograph, which stands un- 
touched. Mr. Bryce’s life of Gladstone is 
chiefly interesting because, like Sir Edward 
Hamilton’s and Mr. George Russell’s, it is 
the work of one closely associated with 
Gladstone in public life. One of the diffi- 
culties in writing about Gladstone is to 
know how to treat his fads. To ignore 
them is difficult, because they interested 
him, normally and during by far the greater 

ortion of his career, infinitely more than 
Nid his politics. While he was preparing 
an Irish Church Bill or an Irish Land Bill 
or a Budget, Gladstone’s mind was given 
over to the subject; but this was for two 
or three months, and his time and energy 
were, on the whole, far more occupied 
with matters in which he was—to put 
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it mildly — not a master. Mr. Bryce 
does not attempt the impossible task of 
defending Gladstone’s scholarship. A great 
Oxford teacher, who is still alive, having 
been asked for the first time to meet Glad- 
stone at dinner, was called upon the next 
day by his intimate friends to tell them 
what he ‘‘ thought of the great man.” He 
replied: ‘‘I do not like meeting such 
people. Compared with them we know less 
than nothing of the politics on which some 
part of the conversation turns; but it is 
infinitely more than they know about our 
subjects, on which they make the greater 
part of the conversation hang.” 

Dealing with the Homeric studies, of 
which the first series formed, now more than 
forty years ago, the favourite Punch of 
reading undergraduates, Mr. Bryce points 
out that while Gladstone’s theology was 
‘*the work of an accomplished amateur,’’ his 
Homeric work cannot be put so high; and 
the apologetic passage in which our author 
explains how the great man failed in his 
classical adventures is as admirable in its 
way as the character-study of Disraeli 
which we have already named. Mr. Bryce 
salves the wounded feelings of the thick- 
and-thin admirers of Gladstone by declaring 
that “‘had he been a writer and nothing 
else, he would have been eminent and 
powerful by his pen”: a passage which 
suggests some disrespectful remarks by Sam 
Weller on the subject of hypotheses. A 
parallel is drawn by Mr. Bryce between 
Disraeli and Gladstone in this respect, but 
Disraeli’s early novels have a literary skill 
which nothing of Gladstone’s published 
work can touch. 

Another difficult subject for Mr. Bryce in 
connexion with the life of Gladstone con- 
cerns personal relations, with which we shall 
be curious to see how Mr. John Morley 
deals. Mr. Bryce alleges, for example, that 
Gladstone received suggestions candidly 
‘‘even when opposed to his own precon- 
ceived notions.” He says specifically :— 

‘* His respect and regard for Mr. Bright were 
entirely unaffected by the fact that Mr. Bright’s 
opposition to the Home Rule Bill of 1886 had 
been the cause of its defeat.” 

These statements correspond with polite 
expressions which may be quoted by 
the mass from Gladstone’s letters and 
from his speeches to his friends; but there 
are reasons to think that they do not 
correspond with fact. The manner in which 
Gladstone is thought to have treated W. E. 
Forster and Bright after they had left the 
Cabinet of his second Administration, and 
the manner in which he treated Stansfeld 
for some years after their difference of 
opinion as to certain notorious Acts, go 
to show that Mr. Bryce exaggerates his 
magnanimity. Of trifles, we may note that 
Mr. Bryce says that Gladstone “rarely if 
ever transgressed his rule against Sunday 
labour ’”’—a statement which will not bear 
investigation. Besides anything that may 
be known to his intimate friends, there is 
the public fact that on several occasions 
Gladstone called Sunday Cabinets which 
were thought unnecessary by more Sab- 
batarian members. His strong High Church 
opinions were wholly inconsistent with the 
popular view of the Fourth Commandment, 
and it was only concurrence in the general 
wish to keep Sunday as a day of church- 





going and of recreation which caused him 
to reapect it as he did. The statement that 
Dante was Gladstone’s favourite poet rests 
undoubtedly upon his own declaration of 
his view. But we are disposed to question 
whether as a fact he did not give with 
pleasure vastly more time to Virgil than 
to Dante. Did he ever, for example, read 
Dante during wearisome debates in the 
House of Commons? The popular opinion 
among members was, we believe, that, for 
many years at all events, the ‘Georgics’ or 
the ‘ineid’ were alone to be found upon 
his knee. 

In the other essays we note that an 
excellent biography of Lord Cairns omits 
the fact, which must be known to Mr. 
Bryce as a former Under - Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, that this states- 
man presided with extraordinary ability for 
many months over a Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet. The matter has two 
or three times been named in Parliament in 
connexion with the curious position occupied 
by the late Lord Derby, when, though still 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
he had wholly lost the confidence of his 
Prime Minister. It has been said that 
the exchange of despatches between Lord 
Salisbury and Italy in later years, by 
which the interest of the two Powers in the 
status quo in the Mediterranean was recog- 
nized, was but a revival of a Mediterranean 
League for the maintenance of the status quo, 
suggested to the Powers by Disraeli and 
Lord Cairns in a despatch written by Lord 
Cairns and signed by Lord Derby during this 
curious interregnum at the Foreign Office. 

In the chapter upon Lowe, Mr. Bryce 
states that, while Lowe never recanted his 
views of 1866 against the extension of the 
suffrage, he ‘‘ never repeated his declaration 
of them.” This, we think, is not so. 
During the many years in which the pre- 
sent Sir George Trevelyan annually brought 
forward a motion in favour of the extension 
to the counties of the franchises established 
by the Act of 1867—far wider than those 
which Lowe had successfully opposed in 
1866 — Lowe, we believe more than 
once, addressed the House of Oommons 
against Parliamentary reform of this descrip- 
tion, and repeated his old views. It was, 
we think, in the course of the last of 
several such speeches that a cloud over- 
spread his memory, and he sat down in the 
middle of a sentence, and never spoke again 
in public. In view of sneers at academic 
minds we may recall the fact, now, perhaps, 
not familiar, that before Lowe became a 
politician he was a successful ‘‘ coach”’ at 
Oxford. 

As an exercise in methods of biography 
it is of interest to compare the inside view 
of the personality and learning of the late 
Lord Acton in the current number of the 
Edinburgh Review with Mr. Bryce’s essay on 
the same scholar. Our author well stands 
the severe test, for, while the article in the 
Edinburgh is of deep interest to all who 
specially value theology, the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church and that of the 
doctrine of infallibility, as well as other 
matters with which Lord Acton was con- 
cerned, yet perusal of it does not shake our 
feeling that Mr. Bryce in his essay on Lord 
Acton has given the general public all they 
need to know. 





The Development of Modern Philosophy, with 
other Lectures and Essays. By Robert 
Adamson. Edited by W. R. Sorley. 
2 vols. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Pror, Apamson’s lectures here brought 
together—all previously unpublished—con- 
tain the expression of a very remarkable 
and interesting development of thought. 
His views, as is explained by Prof. Sorley in 
the memorial introduction, during the latter 
part of his life underwent a change which 
may be at once compared and contrasted 
with that which Kant described as the 
Copernican reversal of attitude in philo- 
sophy :— 

‘*The evidence of his lectures shows that, 
during most of his time at Owens College, he 
looked at things from the Idealist position, 
though he seems to have become more and more 
critical of all Idealist constructions. The solid 
achievements of empirical psychology, which he 
all along followed with keen interest, were also 
not without influence in bringing about the 
change in his point of view, which is unmis- 
takably announced in his inaugural address at 
Glasgow. For him, unlike Kant, the Copernican 
change consisted in displacing consciousness 
from the position which it occupies in every 
system of Idealism.” 


Judging from the inaugural address just 
referred to, we should be inclined to ascribe 
the new attitude more to the impression 
made by physical science, and by the 
evidences of the actual development of mind 
in history, than to empirical psychology ; 
but about the alteration itself there is no 
doubt. Adamson himself thought it would 
give rise to some misapprehension if he 
described the change from the position of 
Kant and his idealistic successors which 
he found to be necessitated ‘‘as that from 
idealism to realism, from rationalism to 
empiricism or naturalism”; yet on the whole 
that seems to be a correct description of it. 
The new position is set forth in the con- 
cluding lectures of the series on the ‘ Develop- 
ment of Modern Philosophy ’ printed in the 
first volume. To these has been given the 
title ‘Suggestions towards a Theory of 
Knowledge based on the Kantian.’ At an 
earlier point of the series, in the exposition 
and criticism of Leibniz, Adamson points 
out the difficulty which he seems to have 
found decisive against idealism. This diffi- 
culty is that the existence of any system of 
realities is something over and above its 
‘‘ essence,” that is, its being a system of 
ideas for thought. How is the transition to 
be effected if the ideal system (or order of 
possible systems) in pure intellect is the 
primal reality? What is the cause of the 
difference between a system of ideas and its 
actualization in the existent universe ? 

‘*Tt is a difficulty so persistent in its appear- 
ance in Leibniz’s doctrine, a difficulty so uni- 
formly felt in all idealist systems, that it is 
hardly unfair to infer from it that there is some- 
thing fundamentally erroneous in the line of 
thought on which Leibniz and other idealist 
thinkers proceed.” 


Accordingly, at the close it is suggested that 
we should take for our ground of explana- 
tion not a system of ideas such as, within 
our knowledge, characterizes only mind as 
it shows itself at the end of a process, but 
the world of objects in concomitance with 
which mind is developed. This objective 
world is not, indeed, to be conceived as 
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‘‘independent ’—that is, as capable of 
existence without the rest of reality. Mind, 
as well as the object, is a really existent 
portion of the whole; nor are the laws of 
mechanism to be regarded as an adequate 
expression of the reality of the object. 
‘‘There are in the concrete no existents 
corresponding to the abstractions of 
mechanical science.” For philosophy, 
however, the question that arises is this :— 
‘* Are we compelled to make an absolute 
distinction between the mode or process of 
change of a highly complex configuration of the 
external, and that immediate experience which 
constitutes a mode or state of consciousness ?” 
The answer on the whole seems to be that 
we are not so compelled; that it is not 
‘‘impossible to regard such immediate experi- 
ence as the form which the real process of 
existence takes under certain combinations 
describable by us as mechanical...... No doubt 
there will always remain an uneasy feeling 
which expresses our habitual desire to uxder- 
stand analytically, to see, as it were, the 
new process coming about through the mere 
putting together of what is already of necessity 
part of the process itself. But such analytical 
comprehension of reality we do not possess. Our 
understanding of it never proceeds from a single 
principle out of which, it may be supposed, we 
can extract, without appeal to other source, the 
consequences which make up the detail of 
reality.” 
Still, in spite of this admission, there seems 


‘*nothing to contradict the general determina- 
tion of real existence at which we have arrived 
—the supposition that, in the process of change, 
a certain configuration has this character of inner 
reference which constitutes the fundamental 
feature of psychical existence.” 

Before saying anything by way of criti- 
cism on this solution, we may proceed to 
give some account of the contents of the 
second volume. At the opening there are 
some reprinted lectures and essays, of which 
the most popular in character are a sketch 
of the life of Giordano Bruno and two 
lectures on ‘The Regeneration of Germany’ 
at the beginning of the last century. The 
lectures on ‘Philosophy and the Social 
Problem’ and on ‘The Basis of Morality’ 
offer many points of interest. In the 
former we find applied to the Tolstoyan 
ideal the happy phrase ‘angelic bar- 
barism.” Here also occurs an utterance 
partly quoted by Prof. Sorley in his 
memorial introduction :— 

“‘The only method known to humanity by 
which it can hope to overcome a difficulty is to 
reason it out, to endeavour thoroughly to under- 
stand and explainit ; and all explanation involves 
the application of general ideas.” 

As bearing on the question of State action 
in relation to the economic order, the fol- 
lowing remarks are well adapted to clear up 
misconceptions :— 

‘* It is imperative to recognize the truth that 
the character and interconnexion of social phe- 
nomena are largely dependent on the deliberate 
purposive interference of the society, by one 
instrument or another, with the so-called natural 
conditions of its life. I have no wish to quarrel 
needlessly with the political economists ; but it 
seems to me that in the interests of scientific 
method they have unduly thrown out of account 
this factor, and have ignored the real and indis- 
soluble connexion between the economic struc- 
ture of a society and that system of laws, posi- 
tive or customary, under which possession and 
enjoyment of property, of civic and municipal 
rights, belong to the members of the society. 





They have tended, therefore, to regard the 
‘ artificial’ factor as an extraneous incident to 
be reckoned with quite independently.” 


The address on ‘ The Basis of Morality ’ is 
devoted mainly to discussion of the rival 
principles of absolute moral ‘‘law ” and of 
absolute ‘‘end” or ‘‘supreme good,” the 
former being especially that of the theo- 
logians and of Kant, the latter that of the 
Greeks and of the most recent modern 
thinkers. While finding neither adequate 
to the whole problem, the author, never- 
theless, concludes that 


‘there is a distinct advantage for the general 
treatment of morality in assigning to the factor, 
obligation, a secondary, and, so to speak, deriva- 
tive position. To treat morality from the point 
of view of obligation inevitably tends to 
accentuate the implication of external law 
which lurks in the conception of duty, and, to 
give to virtue the character of resigned submis- 
sion, of sacrifice, which is it8 least valuable 
aspect.” 


The true problems of ethics, he holds, are 


‘*problems only to be solved by methods which, 
when we think over them, almost bring us back 
to an old position of Greek speculation, that 
evil is ignorance, and that the secret of all 
excellence of practice and of character is 
knowledge.” 


The lectures on psychology, which, after 
the occasional addresses, make up the rest 
of the volume, end with the position that, 
for testing the worth of the general notions 
by which we interpret our experience, 
“experience is the only criterion.” This 
brings us back to the question of idealism, 
on which Adamson’s change of attitude 
from his early Kantianism has been already 
noted. There is, of course, no return to 
the uncritical position that the object may 
simply be taken for granted as alone in 
the fullest sense “real,” and that the 
subject can be explained by reference to it. 
This is pointed out again and again. Is 
not the ‘‘ objectivist,” then, it may be said, 
at the best in as great difficulty as the 
idealist? He admits that he cannot deduce 
the subject from the object, as the idealist 
cannot deduce fact from thought. The 
reply, from Adamson’s later position, would 
no doubt be that the objectivist refrains 
from all attempt at final unification, but 
recognizes as a fact the dependence of mind 
on what we call the object; whereas the 
idealist, if he fails to unify, fails altogether. 
Perhaps, however, this is only true of the 
rationalistic idealist. An idealism that 
concedes more to the empirical side of 
knowledge seems to be in less difficulty. 
The object world, the ‘‘ empirical” idealist 
might say, though it cannot be resolved 
wholly into thought, can be resolved wholly 
into subjective terms if the material of 
perception is included along with thought 
relations. Now the whole nature of mind 
takes up into itself perception as well as 
thought. If, then, we allow that the former 
cannot be deduced from the latter, we make 
a concession parallel to that on which 
Adamson insists, yet without deserting 
idealism in the wider sense. There may 
still be a kind of ultimate dualism, but it is 
a dualism within mind, and not between 
mind and objects. And there is in reality 
no absolute cleft. 

This is merely a suggestion contributed 
to the discussion which is sure to arise over 





the book, on which generally we agree with 
the editor’s observation that 

‘sif Ferrier be correct in saying that ‘it is 
more important that philosophy should be 
reasoned than that it should be true,’ then this 
greater importance belongs to all that Adam- 
son wrote.” 

The lectures are invariably instructive, 
and are full of keenly critical remarks, 
especially on Kant and Hegel, in whose 
thought the author was steeped. Finally, 
Prof. Sorley may be thanked for the foot- 
notes, giving exact references to the pas- 
sages of the great philosophers which 
Adamson seems especially to have had in 
mind in his expositions of their systems. 








Napoleon as a General. By the late Count 
Yorck von Wartenburg. Edited by Major 
Walter H. James. 2 vols. ‘‘ The Wolseley 
Series.” (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Ar first sight it would seem that the effort 

to set forth the theory and practice of war- 

fare, as exemplified by Napoleon, in two 
volumes, comprising fewer than 850 pages, 
must be foredoomed to failure. Any one 
who recalls the extent and complexity of his 
campaigns, and the great bulk of the purely 
military part of his ‘Correspondance,’ would 
naturally conclude that the subject demanded 

a treatment as spacious as that of Jomini’s 

‘Les Guerres de la Révolution.’ The 

deceased author, however, disarmed criti- 

cism, to some extent at least, by disavowing 
any attempt to rewrite the history of 

Napoleon’s campaigns, and by explaining 

that he would confine himself ‘‘ to those 

points which influence the main decisions 
of the general’’; or, as he phrased it in the 
first chapter, ‘‘ The key to the history of war 
lies in the headquarters.” This standpoint 
is, of course, tenable ; and few persons could 
have been better fitted to cope with the 
difficult task of separating the essential from 
the non-essential than the officer whose 
premature death was such a loss to the 

Prussian General Staff. 

We may, however, remark that the 
editor’s claim in his preface that the Count 
was ‘a most capable military historian” is 
somewhat misleading. The present work is 
not a military history; its value does not 
consist in narration, but in the didactic com- 
mentary that follows the account of every 
important event. Wherever the author 
enters on the wider field of historical nar- 
rative his limitations are manifest. They 
are revealed in the first chapter. Quoting 
with approval Jomini’s dictum that ‘‘ war, 
far from being an exact science, is a terrible 
and passionate drama,” he endeavours to 
show by a brief sketch of Napoleon’s youth 
what were the essential features of his cha- 
racter. The attempt cannot be pronounced 
satisfactory. On the critical side it is 
deficient, because based largely on the 
‘Memoirs’ of Madame de Rémusat and 
Bourrienne, the untrustworthiness of which 
has long been known to all scholars ; and, 
even if we accept the stories drawn from 
those doubtful sources, the outline sketched 
is hazy. Thus, in referring to Napoleon’s 
egotism, the author wrote :— 

‘‘ Napoleon was ruled by egotism, it is true, 
but no man is in everything and at all times an 
egotist : no human life is quite so logically built 
up on one principle alone.’ 
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We read on, expecting to find what other 
principles at times swayed Napoleon’s being; 
but Count Yorck von Wartenburg, content 
with having uttered this barren platitude, 
recurred to the externals of his career, until, 
in chap. ii., he came to deal once more with 
the same feature of Napoleon’s character. 
Then we read :— 

‘*Everything had always and immediately 

to yield to his will: his nature was that of a 
tyrant, if not always that of a ruler. Neither 
men, nor facts, nur his environment influenced 
him.” 
This, however, is the mark of an utter 
egotist. But assuredly the author overshot 
the mark in stating that facts never 
influenced Napoleon. Until his mind lost 
its ductility it was remarkable for the care- 
ful and unwearying study of facts, weighing 
of evidence, and suspense of judgment until 
every item was known and took its place in 
a well-ordered plan. 

Or again, we find within the space of a 
few lines the following strange contradiction 
in reference to the Emperor’s difficulties as 
@ ruler :— 

**Did not his own great deeds necessarily 
make it more and more difficult for him to gain 
still greater glory, and was not the very magni- 
tude of the renown he had gained calculated to 
render him indifferent to its augmentation 2?” 
And then, in the same paragraph :— 

“The exercise of ever-increasing power 
seemed to him the only thing worth striving for 
and attaining.” 

Later (ii. 233) we find this overstrained 
assertion with respect to the disasters of the 
Moscow campaign :— 

“The general here only reaped the reward 
for that utter contempt for the future which he 
always exhibited both in the government of his 
people and the training of his troops.” 

Nor are these contradictions in the bio- 
graphical sketch external to the work. The 
Count claimed, and with justice, that the 
personality of the man explains the actions 
of the commander; and until we clearly 
know the essentials of his character, his 
conduct in the field and in great ques- 
tions of policy remains an enigma. This is 
true of all great generals, and pre-eminently 
of Napoleon, whose triumphs and dis- 
asters can ultimately be traced to the 
peculiarities of his mental constitution. 
Some of these peculiarities are touched on 
here and there in the later chapters of this 
work ; but they find no adequate present- 
ment in the opening part, which aims at 
revealing Napoleon’s personality. 

The first events in Napoleon’s military 
career are sketched somewhat slightly ; and 
the information which Capt. Colin brought 
to light in his work ‘L’Education Militaire 
de Napoléon’ (1901) might have been used 
with advantage by the editor in foot-notes 
or appendixes to strengthe. the brief com- 
mentary supplied on the plans for the re- 
capture of Toulon and the Italian campaign. 
As it is, the interesting question of the 
amount of Napoleon’s indebtedness to the 
Maréchal de Maillebois’s campaign of 1745 
1s not even referred to. The course of the 
campaign of 1796 is well set forth, and the 
remarks on it are just and discriminating ; 
but it is incorrect to assign to the Austrians 
at the outset as many as 35,000 men, and 
25,000 to the Sardinian forces around Ceva. 
Later researches by the French historians 








‘*‘J. G.” and Bouvier reduce these totals to 
31,000 and 20,000 respectively ; while MM. 
Krebs and Morris assign to Napoleon 40,392 
men present under arms, and not 37,000 as 
here stated. These figures are the outcome 
of research subsequent to the Count’s original 
work ; but we are surprised that so careful 
an investigator should have sought to con- 
done Bonaparte’s misstatement that he 
defeated the whole of Beaulieu’s army at 
Lodi, and, further, should have left the im- 
pression that the bridge was carried at the 
first rush. The Austrian account of that 
affair, published in the  Oesterreichische 
Militarische Zeitschrift for 1822, showed how 
gross were the exaggerations of the French 
versions ; and, indeed, Bonaparte’s letters, 
as well as his subsequent conduct in waiting 
on the eastern side of the Adda until he 
heard of the ratification of peace by Sar- 
dinia, reveal the theatricality of that battle. 
It was as much a “political” battle as 
Busaco. Bonaparte needed increased pres- 
tige in order to overbear the gathering 
opposition of the Directory to his schemes, 
fully as much as Wellington needed it to 
strengthen his position with the Portu- 
guese Regency and put new heart into 
Ministers at Westminster. 

The operations which centred around the 
investment of Mantua are well sketched, 
and the comments on Bonaparte’s effective 
use of the central positions, Roverbella- 
Verona, and on the clearness of his percep- 
tion of the essentials of the problems 
involved, could not be more suggestively 
set forth. Especially admirable is the con- 
trast drawn between Bonaparte’s abandon- 
ment of the siege of Mantua in order to 
defeat Quosdanovich and Wiirmser in turn, 
and the lessintelligent persistence of Frederick 
the Great in pressing on the siege of Prague 
even when Daun was advancing in force for 
its relief. A comparison of the great Cor- 
sican with the Prussian monarch is not 
always to the advantage of the former; but 
in the similar cases here contrasted Bona- 

arte’s vision was certainly the clearer and 
his action the more masterly. In this con- 
nexion we note with approval Count Yorck 
von Wartenburg’s vigorous protest against 
the silly notion that fortune counts for very 
much in war. He affirms, on the contrary, 
that 
“luck is generally fairly evenly divided between 
two combatants; even the one who is van- 
quished in the end has had moments, hours, and 
days, when Fortune smiled on him, and when 
he could have gained the victory had he reso- 
lutely taken advantage of the favouring circum- 
stances ; but, letting the chance slip, and then 
subsequently acting too late or unskilfully, and 
meeting with ill-success, he puts it down to 
circumstances beyond his own control.” 


It is one of the chief services rendered by 
a work like the present that it helps to stamp 
out the schoolboy way of looking at war as 
merely an affair of personal bravery and 
good luck; and, further, that it shows the 
greatest leaders to have been the closest 
students of the art of war, strengthening 
their decisions in face of its manifold 
problems by a knowledge of what their 
forerunners had done. Nowhere could we 
find a better example of the method by 
which the tide of fortune can be turned 
backthan by studying Bonaparte’s behaviour 
after his defeat at Caldiero, and during the 








three days’ hard fighting in the marshes of 
Arcola. The result justified Napoleon’s 
dictum at St. Helena: ‘‘ The fate of a battle 
is the question of a single moment, a single 
thought.” But this thought is generally 
the outcome of long study and reflection on 
the art of war, of which Napoleon wrote: 
‘‘Tt is an art, with principles which should 
never be violated.” 

The chapters dealing with the Egyptian 
expedition are less valuable than those 
relating to the campaigns of 1796-7. The 
author evidently realized that the lessons to 
be gained from the Oriental enterprise were 
scarcely of a practical nature. It is strange, 
however, that he took seriously Bonaparte’s 
alleged plans for the immediate revolutioniz- 
ing of the East by the 12,000 men who were 
held at bay at Acre. But we must leave on 
one side the question whether the great 
leader’s imagination ran riot in the Syrian 
campaign, or whether those grandiose 
schemes were meant to dazzle the imagina- 
tion of his officers during the perfectly 
sound operation of defeating the relieving 
army of the Turks before it joined the other 
force which was to land in Egypt. 

We cannot follow the Count through 
the several chapters of this work, and 
must content ourselves with some 
remarks of a general character on 
campaigns or episodes of special interest. 
The campaign of Marengo is reviewed from 
the point of view of Napoleon’s dictum: 
‘“‘ The secret of war lies in the secret of the 
lines of communications.” The author 
justifies the First Consul from the charge of 
having neglected his own communications 
at Marengo itself, and points out, as Jomini 
had done, that his retreat by way of 
Stradella and bridges over the Po was fully 
assured into friendly Switzerland. 

The campaigns of Ulm and Jena furnish 
telling examples of Napoleon’s swift and 
secret concentration of forces on the enemy’s 
flank, so that a few marches brought his 
dense columns upon their lines of com- 
munication. In this connexion Oount 
Yorck von Wartenburg hazarded the sugges- 
tion that such movements would be no 
longer possible in the future since all the 
railway lines have to be used for concentra- 
tion by both combatants. Doubtless this 
was true when first written; but after all 
the whole question turns on the railway 
accommodation of the combatants. The 
power that has greatly superior facilities 
for speedy transport could probably throw 
a crushing force almost on the adversary’s 
flank, and decide the campaign as speedily 
as was done at Jena. It depends on careful 
preparation of lines and an effective use of 
them and of the telegraph system on the 
outbreak of war. A pair of organizers like 
Moltke and Roon, controlling the means of 
transport that are now to hand or in course 
of development, might deal a more sudden 
and overwhelming flank attack than those 
which Napoleon delivered in 1805 and 1806. 
Count Yorck von Wartenburg, however, 
somewhat antedated the formation of 
Napoleon’s plan for the destruction of 
Mack’s army. On p. 227 he wrote as 
though the campaign that culminated at 
Ulm was decided on at Boulogne. But 
there is nothing to show that Napoleon 
issued definite orders for the great turning 
movement before September 22nd—that is, 
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twenty days after the Grand Army left 
Boulogne. Even as late as September 30th 
the Emperor believed that Mack would 
retreat to the river Inn; but he laid his 
plans to catch that commander, and suc- 
ceeded owing to Mack’s obstinacy in mis- 
interpreting news. If we look closely at 
all the details, Napoleon’s foresight and 
energy are not more remarkable than the 
mental obliquity of the Austrian com- 
mander. 

The weakest part of these volumes is that 
which deals with the Peninsular War. To 
devote a single chapter to Spain is almost 
an absurdity, for though Napoleon waged 
only one campaign there his correspondence 
teems with despatches relating to the 
conduct of operations by his generals ; and 
these are of great interest as showing how 
the Emperor’s grasp of the principles of 
regular warfare sometimes led him astray 
in attempting to direct from a distance 
operations so peculiar in many aspects as 
those of the Peninsular War. He always 
underrated the force and persistence of the 
o - movement which his usurpation 

ad aroused, and did not allow for the 
great advantages which the possession of 
the sea conferred on the British forces. 
A work which passes over these defects, 
and does not mention his fatal mistake of 
dividing Spain into military districts among 
the marshals, must be pronounced one- 
sided. 

In his far more complete commentary on 
the campaign of 1812, the Count blames 
Napoleon severely for delaying to attack 
Barclay at Vitebsk, and founds on that delay 
a theory that his powers were on the wane. 
Certainly it was a great opportunity lost; 
but the details show that Napoleon was 
waiting through the evening and night in 
order the more completely to envelop Barclay 
on the morrow—a fate to which the latter 
would certainly have succumbed had not 
news of Bagration’s retreat induced him 
promptly to withdraw. In any case, it is un- 
safe to found a theory of mental decline on 
so uncertain a basis. Had the allies retired 
through Austerlitz on the night of De- 
cember Ist-2nd, 1805, would that have 
proved Napoleon to have passed the zenith 
of his powers? Still stranger is it to find 
the Count censuring Napoleon for “ diminu- 
tion of energy’’ before Ratisbon in 1809, 
because he did not push the pursuit when 
his army was exhausted by fatigue. In 
such cases it is safer, as well as more modest, 
to assume that a really great commander 
knew that the limits of his troops’ en- 
durance had already been passed. Napoleon 
always looked on the manceuvres about 
Eckmiihl as the most brilliant of his career. 
On the other hand, we consider the Count’s 
criticisms on his conduct of the operations at 
Smolensk and Borodino to be justified—still 
more so those on his fatuous clinging to 
Moscow. 

In the closing chapters we notice a 
tendency to antedate the period of Napo- 
leon’s decline. It is unsafe to accord blame 
so unmeasured for the undeniable mistakes 
of 1813 when the same man showed abilities 
and bodily strength so matchless as those of 
the Napoleon of 1814. Even the armistice 
can be explained by his somewhat exag- 
gerated sense of the need of reorganized 
cavalry, while Vandamme’s disaster was 





due ultimately to the Emperor’s besetting 
sin, excess of confidence, later on to be 
so flagrantly illustrated by his neglect of 
ordinary precautions to secure his line of 
retreat at Leipsic. 

The chapter on Waterloo is remarkable 
for its evident German bias, which the 
editor very properly corrects at several 
points. The Emperor’s physical disabilities 
are again much exaggerated ; and the close of 
the book is lit up by few of those illumi- 
nating comments which make the first 
volume so valuable. The translation is at 
times awkward and heavy, ¢.g., the descrip- 
tion of Napoleon as “now the embodied 
antithesis of want of resolution and cautious 
hesitation” (ii. 133), or ‘his obstinately- 
persisted - in conviction” (ii. 49), which 
occurs in the middle of a portentously 
cumbrous period. The spelling of names 
might with advantage be anglicized in many 
cases. Lake “Guarda” is unknown to 
English atlases ; and the district here printed 
in the German style, “ Friaul,” is always 
known by us as Friuli. On p. 81 (vol. i.) 
the phrase ‘‘at Friaul”’ is used, as though 
it were a town. ‘‘Montezzemolo’’ is also 
a solecism. It is irritating to see Masséna, 
Kléber, Sérurier, &c., generally figur- 
ing without accents, and Sahuguet per- 
sistently misspelt ‘“‘Sahugnet.” On p. 73 
(vol. i.) the number of the troops is given 
as “£4,100” in place of 41,000; and there 
are many other signs that the proof-reading 
has been careless. The index is good, 
except that the indications of important 
topics, such as ‘‘ communications,” “ con- 
centric operations,” ‘‘ pursuit,” are inade- 
quate. 


Poland: a Study of the Land, People, and 
Literature. By George Brandes. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Dr. Grorce Branpes, the Danish critic, 
who is already well known for his works 
on English, French, and German literature, 
here makes his studies of Polish authors 
the arena for a most eloquent apologia for 
that unfortunate people. It seems but a 
short time ago that the moral sense of 
Europe, if it may be said to have any, was 
shocked by the mean oppression carried on 
by the Germans in the old Polish province 
now called Posen. Our author has many 
stories to tell of the indignities endured 
by the Poles under Russian government, 
but miseries of this kind are the invariable 
consequence of foreign rule. The tendency 
of the period is to efface the institutions 
and stamp out the languages of subject 
races. The Government schools of the 
various European nations are chiefly occu- 
pied in producing uniformity in the lan- 
guages of their peoples. The story of the 
wrongs of Poland is old, but it is well that 
it should not be forgotten. 

We will concede that most of the stories 
of oppression told by Dr. Brandes have an 
air of truth, but sometimes in his vehemence 
he states the case too severely. Thus it is 
not true that publications in the Malo- 
Russian language are forbidden in Russia, 
as a pile of books recently published at 
Kiev, now before us, can testify. Nor have 
we in repeated visits found Warsaw the 
melancholy city which our author would 
have his readers believe. It has always 
appeared to us—while we do not sympathize 











with the Russian occupation—to be in a 


flourishing condition. The best proof of 
this fact is the great increase in the popula- 
tion. Dr. Brandes has put down the num- 
ber of inhabitants at 400,000, but the 
supplementary article on Poland in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ gives 791,746. 
Again, more newspapers and periodicals in 
the Polish language are published there 
than in any other Polish city, as statistics 
fully show. 

No one can have visited Poland without 
feeling the truth of the remarks of Dr. 
Brandes on the attractive sides of the Polish 
character. In this age of materialism we 
ought to be grateful that such a population 
can be found. The Pole is sentimental, 
religious, and hospitable. His enthusiasms 
are naive, and if ever a race existed which 
ought to produce poets, it is the Slavonic. 
The Pole would in the ordinary course of 
things be the gay child of nature, because 
he inhabits a land of music and song, but 
his spirit is crushed under the political 
annihilation from which he suffers. Of 
Polish women, whether on account of their 
beauty or dignity of character, Dr. Brandes 
has nothing but praise. And, indeed, in 
Russia, when the brutal half- Mongolian 
treatment of women had ceased, to which 
Peter the Great did his best to put a stop, 
the Russian woman stepped to the front and 
has been prominent ever since. 

A large part of his book Dr. Brandes 
fills with a survey of Polish literature. 
Beginning with the sixteenth century—the 
days of Kochanowski and Skarga—he passes 
rapidly through what has been called the 
Macaronic period, and finally lands us at the 
realism of the opening of the present cen- 
tury. The Polish language, unfortunately 
so little known in the west of Europe, is 
well worthy of the fine eulogy which Sien- 
kiewicz pronounced upon it when, a short 
time ago, he uncovered the bust of Slowacki 
at a public inauguration. It is a magnificent 
and subtle tongue, and sounds in our ears 
like one of the melodies of Chopin. Some 
of our readers may remember also the fine 
eulogium pronounced upon it by the poet 
Brodzinski. Dr. Brandes rightly endeavours 
to enlist his readers’ sympathies with the 
great trio Mickiewicz, Slowacki, and 
Krasinski. The first of these is far the 
greatest, but the three have much in common. 
What weird voices we seem to be hearing! 
—strange echoes of Wagnerian battles of the 
gods, and we see open graves over which 
a forlorn and broken-hearted people are 
weeping. This harp-like music is as the 
utterance of wizards. ‘Pan Tadeusz,’ the 
strange epic of Mickiewicz, which Dr. 
Brandes, with a considerable amount of 
truth, calls the only real modern epic, 
abounds with magnificent pictures of cloud 
and forest. Slowacki in many of his lyrics 
is little inferior. Read, for example, his 
poem ‘W Szwajearyi’ (‘In Switzerland’). 
Krasinski, in his ‘Undivine Comedy,’ is 
more terrible by his despair and denuncia- 
tions. There is something that reminds us 
of Shelley in these writers—an author with 
whom they were partly contemporary, but 
whose writings had not at that time pene- 
trated into Poland. We seem to see 


orgeous sunsets passing before us—splen- 
idly tinted clouds, such as Anthony saw 
when he spoke to Eros of the ‘rack which 
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dislimns.”” These Polish poets led lives of 
exile and misery. Krasinski, sprung from 
an aristocratic family, was one of the most 
unfortunate, as his father had made himself 
very unpopular among his countrymen. 

Dr. Brandes, who seems thoroughly 
familiar with the Polish language and 
literature, has provided a prose translation 
of the wonderful poem of Mickiewicz 
‘Farys,’ in which, with true Slavonic ¢élan, 
he describes the ride through the desert 
of the impetuous horseman, careless of the 
disasters he is facing. He is supposed 
to refer to Count Henryk Rzewuski, who 
became an Arab emir when his country 
fell on evil days. Although Poland is 
dismembered in such a pitiless manner, 
there is still a great deal of literary activity. 

Nie ist der Geist, doch ist der Fuss gebunden. 


Many excellent reviews and magazines are 
published. The Biblioteka Warszawska, the 
Przglad of Lemberg, and the XAwartalnik 
Historyceny (Historical Quarterly) are all 
worthy of mention, and important works are 
constantly being published by the Cracow 
Academy. Poland has naturally turned to 
her great past, and in the collection of 
Polish authors of the sixteenth century 
(*‘ Biblioteka Pisarzéw Polskich”’) published 
by the Academy we find many interesting 
works, showing how well Poland was to the 
front in the days of the classical Renaissance. 
In the time of Sigismund III., Dr. Petrycy, 
his physician, translated the ‘ Ethics’ and 
‘ Politics ’ of Aristotle into Polish. As regards 
modern authors, Asnyk and Ujejski, the 
poets, are dead, but Mlle. Konopnicka and 
Tetmajer have great merit. A short time 
ago a féte was held in honour of the former. 
Dr. Brandes does not speak with much 
enthusiasm of the great historical novelist 
Sienkiewicz. He seems to blame him for 
choosing remote periods of Polish history 
for his themes; but this glorious past 
may well be continually brought before 
the Poles, so that they should not consider 
themselves a dead nation. Their enemies 
wish them to forget it. We confess to being 
great admirers of ‘Ogniem i Mieczem’(‘ With 
Fire and Sword’). Never were the old 
Cossack days more vigorously described 
than in this clever book with its Rembrandt- 
like lights and shadows. If Sienkiewicz 
had paged nothing else, he would have 
won a hi lace among conte 

novelists. wile . — 
Poor a he _ to illustrate his 

istorical remarks by many apt quotati 

from the old Polish rs Moron. § Thus he pe 
extracts from the fiery denunciations of the 
eloquent Skarga, when he preached before 
the Diet, and told the Poles that their fre- 
quent dissensions would bring on the destruc- 
tion of the country. Nearly a century later 
the broken Jan Oasimir—weary to death 
with political dissension—told them the 
same thing in his pathetic valedictory. The 
golden liberty of the aristocracy was ruin- 
ing the country; it was summa Ilbertas 
etiam perire volentibus, and so Sicinski, the 
deputy from Upita, in 1651, broke up 
the Diet for the first time by the hberum 
veto. We read a short time ago in the 
Wisla, a Polish journal devoted to folk- 
lore, that in the popular belief this 
mischievous man still roams about his 
old residence as a vampire. It is thus he 





is remembered as the cause of so much 
disaster to his country. We must not 
forget, however, that the idea of unanimity 
in deliberations is an old Aryan notion ; 
the vechés in Russia seem to have had 
it; we still preserve it in trial by jury. 
Dr. Brandes also quotes from the celebrated 
and most entertaining memoirs of Pasek. 
In conclusion, we must thank him for this 
most readable book, and we hope it will 
kindle a love of Polish literature among 
English people, for, after all, the literature 
of a nation is the best key to under- 
standing it. And now, after words of praise, 
a few of blame must be reluctantly added. 
We do not know who is responsible for the 
spelling of the Polish names, or whether 
this book is a translation. The orthography, 
at any rate, is very loose. Thus we have 
‘‘ Moszniuszko” for Moniuszko, the musical 
composer; ‘‘ Targovice” for Targovica 
several times. The first words of Ujejski’s 
hymn are given as ‘‘ Zdymen pozasow” (!), 
&c. However, so little is Polish known in 
this country that these blemishes will not 
be noticed. And why does Dr. Brandes, on 
p. 86, talk about Poland having had no 
dukes as rulers, when she was a duchy and 
was ruled by dukes for more than two 
hundred years, from 1079 to 1295? 








NEW NOVELS. 


He for God Only. By Mrs. Caffyn. 
& Blackett.) 

‘He ror Gop Onty’ shows no trace of restraint 
or of effort. A little of one, or even both, 
would not have come amiss where all— 
especially the dialogue—is over-exuberant 
and overblown. Of vigour—in itself an 
admirable quality—there is, to speak fairly, 
plenty ; but the result of its presence here is 
not wholly admirable. It leaves the reader 
a little weary, though the story treats of 
people and things not difficult to understand. 
And one of the people is a misunderstood 
wife. The author, like most of her charac- 
ters, has a jerky and excited manner, 
but that unfortunately does not mean 
that the novel is itself exciting. Everybody 
—old and young, man and woman, layman, 
cleric, or soldier—seems to talk in much the 
same noisy and abrupt style, largely inter- 
spersed with slang, and in some cases strong 
language. Whatever strength or originality 
there may be in their utterances soon 
evaporates, leaving an impression of bustle 
and verbiage rather than thought. The old 
country gentleman who ‘breaks out” 
periodically into drink and diatribe fails to 
give the effect intended. The hero and 
heroine, a horsey young man, a maiden 
aunt, and a good many more might also 
have been better but for reasons. One 
seems to be that the author does not know 
when she exaggerates an effect, another that 
she has forgotten the value of control 
and balance. In her hands every note 
grows strained, every conversation and 
person blatant—there is really no other 
word for it. The adoration of the heroine 
by all and sundry is extreme. 


(Hurst 


The Pagan at the Shrine. By Paul Gwynne. 
(Constable & Co.) 
Tux author of ‘Marta’ has again shown 


his deep and varied knowledge of Spain and 





Spanish character. Minute study has gone 
to the making of the lavish succession of 
picturesque scenes, and of the lifelike dia- 
logue which sets the folk of all classes 
vividly before us. The theme is the tragedy 
of a life. A Jesuit novice yields to a sudden 
temptation, and, becoming a father, rashly 
entrusts mother and child to the care of his 
dissolute brother, who abandons them. 
Years after he discovers his son, whom he 
brings up to be a scholar and a gentleman, 
finding much of his own mental earnestness in 
the sturdy boy who has struggled through 
his childhood as the hanger-on of the rough 
fishermen of Santa Fé. Unhappily for the 
father, enlightenment severs the son from 
the old beliefs, and the hot passion which 
subjected the one to long years of remorse 
becomes the means, in the hands of relent- 
less clerical adversaries, of the destruction 
of the other. There is a ruggedness in the 
treatment of elemental natures here which 
finds its apt setting amid Spanish scenes 
and people. 

Semi - Society. By Frank Richardson. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue title of this interesting novel might 
well suggest the kind of society to be 
observed in a cathedral or university town 
or city, or in a professional clique, in which 
the pedigree, manners, and dress of the 
principal personages—to say nothing of 
the rest—leave much to be desired by the 
members of real ‘society,’ whatever that 
is, but are compensated by intense respect- 
ability and alaborious affectation of refine- 
ment. Tothe author, however, it means the 
aggregate of well-to-do disreputable persons 
who, by the publicity of their irregularities, 
have forced society reluctantly to ignore 
them and theirs. Mr. Richardson is by 
way of being a prose Juvenal in little; 
but surely satire is nowadays thrown 
away on such objects as a_ salacious 
moneylender, and an _ outside stock- 
broker who feels justified in calling 
himself ‘‘ you bally old bounder.” Some 
of the sketches of minor or supernume- 
rary characters read like caricatures of 
actual persons, ¢.g., an American electrifi- 
cator and a peer with a mania for jewellery 
—a kind of pleasantry which should be 
studiously avoided. It augurs ill for the 
gaiety of English-speaking nations that, as 
time goes on, it becomes progressively diffi- 
cult to be funny iw English without being 
vulgar or immoral, or both; but our author 
has met the difficulty fairly well. The 
heroine’s question: “Am I well enough to 
see a doctor?” was reported from real life 
at least forty years ago in the more tren- 
chant form: ‘‘ Tell Dr. I am too ill to 
see him this morning.” Was it the heroine, 
though? Or is the less conspicuous Una, 
who moves untainted amongst the financial 
and theatrical monsters, and restores a 
human shape to one, the heroine? Though 
the story is rather too anti-Semitic and 
pathological, and though most of the 
characters are unpleasant, yet it is made 
readable by virtue of a cleverly constructed 
plot, an effective dénodment, and plenty of 
movement. ‘Two or three of the scenes 
evince dramatic power. 
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Angelot. By Eleanor C. Price. (Newnes.) 


In this tale of Brittany from 1811 to some 
time after Napoleon’s downfall the author 
has constructed a semi-historical romance, 
and has unfortunately been more interested 
in history than in making a readable novel. 
Thrilling adventures or even thrilling 
romance may gild the pill of semi-historical 
narrative, but it is impossible to illuminate 
a dull story by means of history. Then 
there is one essential thing that the author 
has neglected. If you are writing a love- 
story you must introduce a man and a 
woman, and the sooner you do it the better. 
The lady with whom Angelot falls in love is 
kept waiting till p. 87—much too long—and 
the fact that on first seeing her he kissed 
her glove ‘‘and felt a most unreasonable 
dizziness,” with other inflammatory symp- 
toms, does not compensate the reader for 
the delay. Another defect of the book is 
the great number of the characters. Their 
ineffectual plottings against the Napoleonic 
régime are tedious, and the more or less 
humorous incidents intended to relieve the 
seriousness of their doings are not suf- 
ficiently exhilarating. 


Chasma. By H. W. G. Hyrst. (Hutchinson 

& Co.) 
Tue somewhat affected title of this novel, 
taken from a well-known verse of St. Luke, 
refers tothe deep gulf fixed betw sen those who 
have been born and bred in the slums and 
those who belong to so-called good society. 
Jim Blackwood, a young costermonger of 
considerable natural ability and with aspira- 
tions for something higher than his inherited 
= makes the acquaintance of the 

onourable Francis Wilmington, who takes 
an interest in him, educates him, sends him 
to Cambridge, and finally launches him on 
a political career. How the young man 
endeavours to break with his former con- 
nexions, how he makes his way in aristo- 
cratic circles, and how ever and anon the 
old nature comes to the front again irre- 
sistibly and fatally, is told with a good deal 
of power and sympathy. Mr. Hyrst has 
evidently an intimate knowledge of coster 
life, and the portions of the book which treat 
of Jim’s early surroundings are excellent; 
the hero’s character is well conceived and 
sustained, and Poll Dawson, his first love, is 
really a capital study. On the other hand, 
Lady Monica, who takes his fancy later, 
is unreal, and, indeed, it must be said 
that the author fails signally in the por- 
traiture of his ladies and gentlemen, none 
of whom is convincing. Thus the book is 
very unequal, but it shows decided ability, 
is carefully and conscientiously written, 
and, both as a social study and as an 
interesting story, is not unworthy of praise. 





John Ermine of the Yellowstone. By Frederick 
Remington. Illustrated by the Author. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue hero, a white child, stolen and reared 
by Crow Indians and partly educated as a 
white man by a hermit living near the 
haunts of the “ Absaroke” Indians, com- 
bines the virtues of the red man and the 
unsophisticated white man. He becomes 


scout to a United States expedition against 





the Sioux Indians. There is plenty of local 
colour and adventure in his story, and he is 
sufficiently interesting for it to seem a pity 
that he should be done to death by the 
coquetry of the first specimen of pale-faced 
femininity he encounters, who is pretty, but 
shallow and insipid. The author seems to 
be familiar with the horse-riding Indians and 
frontier life, while his illustrations are clever 
in a higher sense than the epithet generally 
bears when applied to amateur work. 


The Lady of the Cameo. By Tom Gallon. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mr. Gatton again shows himself a close 
student of the commonly admired aspects of 
Dickens’s manner and method. Especially 
is this so in the opening chapters of ‘The 
Lady of the Cameo,’ wherein Mark Lindon 
returns after many years to find his girl-love 
grown to womanhood, persecuted by a cheat- 
ing guardian and his accomplice. Murder 
is done—though Mr. Gallon’s tragedy is set 
forth with so much flippancy that it does 
not strike us as very real—and the girl 
is charged with the crime; the circum- 
stantial evidence against her is most con- 
clusive, but apart from the knowledge that 
no heroine was ever yet convicted of cold- 
blooded murder, the reader knows long 
before the author reveals the actual mur- 
derer that she will be acquitted, and so is 
not greatly thrilled on her behalf. It isa 
readable, but by no means remarkable story 
of a sensational kind. 


The Devil’s “‘ Keg.’ By Ridgwell Cullum. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tuts is a story of ranch life in the North- 
West of Canada. Its style is that of the 
sensation “serial,” a style which varies not, 
whether dealing with Piccadilly or the 
Sahara. The diction is stilted, unnatural, 
stale. The plot is of a threadbare kind, the 
characters are puppets every one, and the 
whole thing is built upon the oldest stock 
lines. Nevertheless, the book contains one 
or two fairly faithful pictures of life in the 
far North-West, and there is a certain 
continuity, a kind of bustle and go in the 
narrative which may appeal to uncritical 
readers. 





Ia Nouvelle Espérance. By the Comtesse 
Mathieu de Noailles. (Paris, Calmann- 
Lévy.) 

Tue new novel of Madame de Noailles is 

the story of a marquise of the day who has 

much—wealth, brains, friends, and a decent 
husband—but not what she wants. Being 

a pestilential person, she does not deserve 

happiness ; but her rather silly naughtiness 

seems to interest the Parisian public. 





Retour du Flot. By ‘‘ Brada.”’ (Same pub- 
lisher.) 

‘‘Brapa,” as a practised novelist, treats a 
difficult situation with much skill. A lady 
has divorced her husband, to whom she is 
deeply attached, for misconduct on his part, 
and has married her excellent cousin, by 
whom she has a son. After some years she 
meets her original husband, who sets to work 
to reconquer her, and a desperate struggle 
between the two men fills the volume. 





Oh! Les Hommes! Journal @une Vieille 
Fille. By Jules Pravieux. (Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit.) 

A THIRD French novel of the week is more 
like ‘“‘ Brada” than Madame de Noailles. 
M. Jules Pravieux gives us the opinions of 
a sort of Monsieur Bergeret in petticoats— 
an admirable old maid, who tells the story 
of a love match which goes wrong and comes 
right again, and another which goes fairly 
right all along. The heroine of fifty-nine is 
well drawn, and her strong opposition to 
feminism is well put and without extra- 
vagance. The volume contains good work, 
spread out a little thin. 








PHILOLOGY. 


The English Dialect Dictionary. Edited by 
Joseph Wright.—Parts XV. and XVI. Ma— 
On. Parts XVII. and XVIII. On—Qwytte. 
(Frowde.)—When the concluding portion of 
the third volume of the ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary’ was issued at the beginning of 
1902, Prof. Wright announced that those of 
his subscribers who were willing to double the 
amount of their annual payment would in 
future receive a whole volume of about 700 
pages, instead of a half-volume, every year. 
The instalments before us form the fourth 
volume ; a further ‘‘ double part’’ (R to Sharp, 
pp. 360) is already in the hands of those who 
have subscribed at the enhanced rate; and 
the preparation of the remainder of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ is so far advanced that the editor is 
not likely to have much difficulty in fulfilling 
his promise to bring out parts xxiii. and xxiv., 
completing the work, early in 1905. The rate 
of production from the beginning will have 
been something like 600 pages per annum. 
Notwithstanding the surprising rapidity with 
which the recent instalments have been pre- 
pared, we perceive no signs of deterioration 
in the excellence of the workmanship. There 
is more etymology in this volume than in 
vol. iii., and most of it is sound and interest- 
ing, the Celtic derivations in Anglo-Irish 
dialects in particular being competently 
treated. It will surprise most scholars to find 
how many words of French origin, obsolete or 
entirely unknown in literary English, are 
commonly used in the dialects. Ina few 
instances Prof. Wright’s derivations appear 
to be erroneous or doubtful. Maund, to beg, 
eannot well be from the French mander, to 
bid, send for. So far as the meaning goes, 
either mendier or the less obvious quémander 
would be a more likely etymon ; but the word 
is rather slang than dialectal, and in dealing 
with slang words etymological conjecture is 
peculiarly dangerous. Neapens, both hands 
full, is referred to the Old Norse hnefi, fist, 
the ending being compared with that of gow- 
pen. We suspect that the word represents 
some variant of the synonymous Middle- 
English yepsen (cognate with gowpen), with the 
prefixed n of which this ‘ Dictionary ’ contains 
so many examples. WNither or nidder, to 
shiver with cold, is said to be from the Old 
Norse gnétra, with which it has nothing in 
common but the frequentative suffix, which 
forms many verbs of similar meaning. The 
word is rather an onomatopoeic formation like 
dither, with a suggestion from nod. Some 
dialects have nodder in the same sense. The 
conjecture that the Somerset near (in ‘‘ What ’s 
the near?’’ What is the use or purpose ?) is a 
form of ure is not felicitous. Our former 
strictures on the want of sufficient cross- 
references are applicable to the new volume. 
Possibly the editor does not share our opinion 
with regard to the importance of this matter, 
but we have little doubt that all philologists 
who have to make frequent use of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ will agree that more careful atten- 
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tion to it would greatly add to the value of 
the work. Pimrose and primrose, each with a 
number of variants, appear in different places, 
and under neither head is there anything to 
show that the list of dialectal forms is not 
complete. Other instances in which the 
identity of a word in variant forms has been 
similarly overlooked are mareillen, marool, 
mulrein, the frog-fish ; malvader, mulvather, to 
stun, bewilder (a verb millvader, ‘‘ meaning 
unknown,’’ appears in the list of ‘‘ words kept 
back from the want of further information ”’) ; 
mattent, mautent, said of flour made from 
wheat that has sprouted; peeverall, peveral ; 
pimple, pumple (here there is a cross-reference 
at the second entry) ; passer (with parcer as a 
variant), piercer (with a variant percer) ; 
poddywig, pollywig, a tadpole; prickle, prittle ; 
pingle, pungell, to Jabour assiduously to little 
purpose. Many more examples of this kind 
could be quoted. We hope Prof. Wright will 
not fail to give the missing cross-references 
in his appendix. Although absolute exhaus- 
tiveness in any Jlexicographical work is 
virtually unattainable, we do not think that 
Prof. Wright has overlooked many of the 
dialect words to be found in published glos- 
saries, and he has certainly included very 
many which no glossarist had mentioned. 
Among the very few omissions that we have 
noted in the fourth volume are moits, the 
Sheffield trade name for children's knives and 
forks; nickmanoncies, used in some parts of 
Scotland for affected elegancies of manner; 
paddy, a Midland Counties word (also used in 
London) for a fit of ill temper (the ‘ Dictionary’ 
gives paddy-whack in this sense) ; and poppo, 
the child’s word for a horse in South York- 
shire and Derbyshire. We have very care- 
fully examined the treatment of those words 
with which we happen to be familiar, and have 
almost always found the explanations admirably 
correct and clearly expressed. 


Elementary Phonetics, English, French, 
German: their Theory and Practical A pplica- 
tion in the Class-Room. By W. Scholle and 
G.Smith. (Blackie.)—Notwithstanding serious 
faults of detail, this little volume seems to be 
remarkably well adapted for its purpose. It 
is not intended as a school-book—indeed, the 
authors expressly disclaim sympathy with the 
view that phonetics, as such, ought to form a 
part of school instruction. It contains a brief 
account (not altogether free from questionable 
matter) of the process of formation of speech- 
sounds, and some practical guidance for 
teachers in the application of the principles 
of phonetics to the correction of errors in the 
pronunciation of English, French, and German. 
The ‘ Northern English’ of Dr. R. J. Lloyd is 
adopted as the standard of English pronuncia- 
tion, though the divergences of Southern pro- 
nunciation, as represented in the works of 
Dr. Sweet, are carefully noted. The reason 
assigned for this course is that the vowel- 
system of Northern English is better suited 
than that of the South to form a basis for 
the acquisition of a correct pronunciation of 
French and German. Possibly another reason 
may be found in the fact that the authors 
are engaged in teaching at Aberdeen, and 
that the pronunciation of educated natives 
of the north of England is much nearer to 
the natural dialect of their pupils (and 
therefore more likely to be correctly acquired 
by them) than that which is usual in London. 
There can be no doubt that some know- 
ledge of phonetics is highly desirable for the 
teacher who attempts to impart a tolerably 
correct pronunciation of English to learners 
whose native speech is strongly provincial, 
and still more for the teacher of French or 
German. At the same time a little knowledge 
of this subject, if judiciously used, will goa 
long way; and Dr. Scholle and Mr. Smith 
have shown sound judgment in the omission 
of scientific details that have little practical 











value. The book has also the important 
merit of being interesting, and it contains a 
great deal of useful information on details 
of French and German pronunciation. The 
remarks on ‘‘ wide’’ and ‘‘narrow’’ vowels 
are neither very clear nor wholly accurate, 
and the terminology is in some respects un- 
satisfactory. To apply the name of ‘‘ mixed 
vowels’’ to such sounds as ti and 6 might 
have been justifiable if the term had not 
already been appropriated to another use; 
but the authors employ it both in this new 
acceptation and in that in which it is gener- 
ally current, though they clearly recognize 
that the two applications are different. An 
infelicitous innovation is the suggestion of 
‘narrow’? as a synonym for “ fricative,’’ 
on the ground that in the articulation of 
fricative consonants ‘‘a narrow passage is 
formed somewhere, through which the cur- 
rent of expiration is forced.’’ The pronuncia- 
tion of the English ‘‘ marine ”’ and ‘‘ fatigue ”’ 
is given as ‘‘mari‘n’’ and “‘fati‘g’’ in the 
North, and “ meri:jn’’ and “‘ feeti:jg’’ in the 
South, the obscuration of the first vowel being 
ignored ; on the other hand, thei of ‘‘direct ’’ 
is erroneously said to be sounded as the 
neutral vowel. The phonetic notation em- 
ployed is on the whole good; but the use of 
the Greek 7 for the consonant ng is incon- 
venient, and has not the excuse of necessity, 
for the authors have not in other instances 
abstained from the use of new letters. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Roving Hearts. By K. and Hesketh Prichard. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) — This volume con- 
tains sixteen short stories, Kiplingesque in 
type, vigorous in style, and dealing with places 
and scenes pretty well as widely separated as 
the poles. Mr. Hesketh Prichard, the author 
of ‘Through the Heart of Patagonia’ and 
‘Where Black Rules White,’ is a mighty 
traveller before the Lord. His views of life 
and character, as this volume expresses them, 
do not appear to be remarkable or original, 
and his bent in story- writing is towards 
derivativeness of a sort which is occasionally 
too obvious. One would suppose that his most 
favoured models were Mr. Kipling and G. W. 
Steevens, with reference to Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne 
for the management of tramp steamers and the 
language of their skippers whilst ‘‘ bucketing ”’ 
down Channel or ‘‘ricochetting’’ from roller 
to roller in mid-Atlantic. But these are none 
the less meritorious stories, with plenty of 
bustle and swing in them, written in a 
colloquial tongue for the average occupant 
of the smoking-room. Beyond that one cannot 
honestly go in praise of the book, unless, 
perhaps, to point out that many of the foreign 
lands here touched upon have been actually 
visited by one, at all events, of the authors, a 
circumstance which by no means recommends 
all stories of this class. 

Rosslyn’s Raid. By B. H. Barmby. (Duck- 
worth.)—Once again we are able unreservedly 
to congratulate the editor and publisher of the 
‘¢ Greenback Library.’’ The story which gives 
its title to this little volume is outstandingly 
good, an admirable and distinguished piece of 
workmanship. Upon its title-page we read 
that, ‘‘in consequence of the author’s early 
death, this book has not received from her its 
final revision.’’ The three stories in this book 
stand less in need of that process than many 
modern novels whose authors are yet flourish- 
ing and prolific. It is with sincere regret that 
we realize that this is the last work we can 
receive from the hand of its talented author. 
Besides the title story, there are two other 
short ones in this volume: ‘The Slave of 
Lagash,’ a tale of Babylonish days, when the 
world was young and lusty, and ‘ The House of 
the Hill Folk,’ a striking narrative concerning 
peasant life in Iceland. The second tale is 




















a vigorous narrative, full of rich colouring and 
picturesqueness, but it is less successful tham 
its two fellows. Oriental peoples of all ages 
are perhaps more beyond the grasp of the 
European lady’s mind than the people of any 
other clime or age. But even in this, the 
least successful of an admirable trio, breathes 
the spirit of trueromance. The Icelandic story 
is romantic folk-lore, smacking strongly of the 
soil, of life, and death, and high endeavour 
among simple, primitive folk. It is real story 
and well worth preserving. But the first narra- 
tive, which fills half the volume, is the best. 
Tt deals with the wild life of Border raiders in 
the daysof Elizabeth, a far remove from “ kail- 
yard’’ fiction. That a woman, and a young 
woman, should have described the night of 
fighting in Aickie’s alehouse and various 
other scenes of strife and bloodshed which are 
contained in this story seems to us remarkable. 
There is no feminine weakness here; we find 
neither sentimentality nor the tendency to 
incontinence in description which mars much 
of the work of clever women. It is a tale 
of blood, as was inevitable, and in it swords 
are as much in evidence as are visiting-cards 
in modern life. But the author scorned to use 
the clumsy sensationalism by which many 
better-known writers have won their circula- 
tions. She felt and understood the beauty 
and the strength of restraint, and between the 
scenes of her vigorous episodes one finds much 
shrewd and thoughtful characterization. It is 
too good and close-woven a story to lend itself 
readily to quotation, but here, in conclusion, 
is one sentence of admirable comment upon 
national characteristics. Rosslyn was from 
south of the Border :— 

**The Scot had good sense, and was not ashamed 
of using it; whereas Rosslyn, while he had no lack 
of that quality, regarded it as something below the 
notice of a gentleman, which must be kept out of 
sight as much as possible.” 

Ranson’s Folly. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(Heinemann.)— Mr. Davis tells his stories 
with a brisk directness which is very refresh- 
ing. He knows well, too, how to keep the 
secret of his plots and to have a satisfactory 
surprise ready for the end. The book con- 
tains four pieces. ‘ Ranson’s Folly ’ is full of fun 
and adventure and brief dialogue. ‘The Bar 
Sinister’ is a capital dog story, and ‘ The Dere- 
lict’ tells an effectiveincident among war corre- 
spondents at the time of the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet off Cuba. ‘ La Lettre d’Amour’ is 
so differentfrom the other stories, both in method 
and detail, that it must be presumed to be an 
early effort. It is full of poor sentiment and 
tawdry description. The first three stories 
are so fresh and vivacious, and maintain Mr. 
Davis’s reputation so well, that every one who 
is fortunate enough to read them will be keenly 
on the look-out for more. 

The Light Invisible. By Robert Benson. 
(Isbister.)—The spiritual side of life still 
appears to make a strong appeal to writers of 
fiction. ‘The Light Invisible’ is a volume 
of fifteen stories supposed to be told by a 
venerable priest to a young friend and disciple. 
The young friend not only gives unwearied atten- 
tion to an old man’s tale, but also seems to be 
one of those to whom ‘‘ more and more, always 
more to follow,’’ sounds a note of promise, not 
a menace. A good deal of sameness distin- 
guishes—may we use the word in this con- 
nexion?—the motives and treatment of the 
fifteen. All depend on the narrator’s keen 
perception of the unseen in nature and man. 
‘The Green Robe’ is the first and the best, or 
it seems the best because the reader comes to 
it unjaded by the fourteen other impressions 
and examples of the old man’s experiences. 
We note in some of these a curious crudity 
and artlessness. 

Out of the Past. By H. Geo. F. Spurrell. 
(Greening & Co.)—This is an essay in Oriental 
romance. The stories—three in number—are 
concerned with the horrors and splendours of 
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the mighty monarchies which shared in 
ancient days the dominion of the East, pre- 
Roman and pre-Mohammedan. Fiendish 
cruelty and undraped lust, colossal revenges 
and deep intrigues—these are the staple of 
Mr. Spurrell’s fiction. It must be said he has 
painted a bold picture in lurid colours; but, 
like the art of Assyria, its bulls and lions, it 
is splendid and impressive, but monotonous. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. E. F. Benson has chosen in The Book of 
Months (Heinemann) the form in which it is 
most difficult for an Englishman (one might go 
further and say a Teuton) to excel, while to 
the Latins, and especially the French, it is a 
sort of literary second nature. ‘The Book of 
Months’ isa collection of reflections, moraliza- 
tions, and mental experiences, each more or 
less appropriate to the month under which it 
is classed. Thus, at least, it begins, for by the 
time the month of May is reached, the author, 
either doubtful of his own success or tired of 
carrying out his original idea, introduces a 
conventional love-story, which battles for pre- 
cedence until the end of the volume. This 
latter is, of its kind, entirely satisfactory ; for 
the rest, the author’s gifts scarcely lie in the 
direction towards which he aims. For the 
proper management of a work of this kind one 
of two things is needed: either that the writer 
shall possess no brilliancy of style at all, or 
that he shall have so much that, through its 
own brightness, it becomes invisible, on the 
principle of the Réntgen rays. Otherwise, as 
on the present occasion, the whole is riddled 
with artificiality. None of the thoughts or 
feelings here expressed strikes us as being 
what the author really thought or felt, rather 
as what he considers it would have been appro- 
priate, brilliant, or striking to think or feel. 
He has been too taken up with the perfecting 
of his art to have any leisure to think about 
concealing it. Thus, when in February he 
describes himself as being, like the earth, 
bursting with the promise of spring and thence 
becoming overpowered by the desire to run 
about the woods in the middle of the night, 
wearing only a pair of dress trousers, the whole 
episode strikes the reader not as anything 
that ever actually happened, but as an attempt 
at reconstructing what a civilized man ought 
to feel on such an occasion were he able to 
strip himself, mentally, in the manner indi- 
eated. Elsewhere we are given moral reflec- 
tions, ably dissected religious emotions, and 
domestic incidents, all very beautifully 
described, but it must be confessed that to 
producea satisfactory blend of, let us say, Mr. 
J. K. Jerome, Marie Bashkirtseff, and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau requires something more 
than a mastery of words. At the same time 
the book contains fine work, notably the 
peautiful word-pictures of spring in ‘ April,’ 
of Capri in ‘September,’ and half a dozen 
others which in themselves make it well 
worth reading. 


John Forster, by One of his Friends (Chap- 
man & Hall), is a capital booklet of seventy- 
nine pages, bright and appreciative. Such 
wreaths to the memory of the departed are 
worth more than a cartload of heavy bio- 
graphy. Forster’s arbitrary temper is fully 
brought out, yet without malice, while his 
generosity and help to brother workers are 
also exhibited. Such things generally remain 
anknown to the world, but are commoner 
than some would have us believe. The author’s 
anonymity, in view of the mention of his own 
works, is, to the expert bookman, a farce. 
He might have put his name on the title 
of this slight but happy effort. He might 
also have been more careful with his Eng- 
lish. We read that ‘‘ Forster liked to be 
with people of high degree—as, perhaps, 
most of us do,’”’ and further on that ‘‘ toady- 





ing the great...... was a little weakness of his 
own, and is indeed of everybody.’’ The need 
for these little apologies is not, we believe, 
universally felt. 

Little Dorrit and Christmas Stories are out 
in the admirable ‘‘ Biographical Edition’’ of 
Dickens (Chapman & Hall). Mr. Waugh in 
his ‘Introductions’ touches skilfully on the 
various tendencies and difficulties which had 
begun to harass Dickens by the time ‘ Little 
Dorrit’ was on hand. We are glad to see that 
he does not endorse those authorities who are 
unable to recognize in ‘Great Expectations’ a 
great book. Of lesser things he writes 
judiciously. 

THE Catalogue of the Dickens Exhibition, 
compiled by Mr. F. G. Kitton, is an excellent 
piece of bibliography, which may well become 
of importance to collectors. We note that 
there is a rival to ‘ Dickens’s Last Letter’ 
(No. 421) in the letter he wrote to Charles 
Kent, now in the British Museum, which is 
also dated June 8th, 1870. ‘Latin Book’ 
(165) might be called what it is*-the works of 
Horace. Read also here Quinti for “‘ Quiritii.’’ 
The whole is amply annotated. 

Any one who has read and enjoyed Mr. 
Stewart Bowles’s ‘Gun-Room Ditty-Box’ will 
be certain to ask for his new venture A Stretch 
off the Land (Methuen), and will not be dis- 
appointed. It has all the excellence of its pre- 
decessor, with a riper, more cultivated method. 
Mr. Bowles starts, of course, with an enormous 
advantage over the many would-be experts 
who have tried their hands at what they have 
meant for the same kind of thing—stories and 
character-sketches of the navy as it is and 
is to be. They have perhaps looked at or 
asked about life on board a man-of-war, and 
have eked out a very imperfect understanding 
with a not very vivid imagination; whilst, 
when words fail them to describe what they 
have no clear conception of, they render their 
pages terrible with combinations of letters 
which have no more meaning than, say, the 
first verse of ‘ Jabberwocky.’ Mr. Bowles, on 
the other hand, knows the life which he 
describes; and his characters and incidents 
have about them a reality which is rare. 
His pictures are all good. Here is one of 
a state of things which is to be abolished 
by Admiralty order: a picture of the 
youngsters at school, trying to work out 
lunars or other complicated problems in 
navigation, in a sweltering climate, and, after 
having been up half the night, keeping the 
middle or morning watch; in the distance, 
a concert of the Powers; in the foreground, 
a little boy nodding over his paper, and 
sleepily taking the sun’s declination out of 
the wrong column of the ‘ Nautical Almanack.’ 
Suddenly his boat is called away ; a stranger 
is trying to break the blockade ; he is off for 
his dirk and his orders: ‘‘ Three minutes ago 
he was but a tired child at school. Now, look- 
ing up clearly through the flying spray, he 
represents and has behind him the whole 
armed might of Europe.’’ 

Lovey Mary, by Alice Hegan Rice (Hodder 
& Stoughton), is a study, optimistic, yet not 
mawkish, which should confirm the author’s 
success with ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.’ She understands children, and she 
does not preach her cheerful gospel too osten- 
tatiously. The thing is slight, and we hope 
for amore sustained effort from a Transatlantic 
writer who has humour without vulgarity, 
and a feeling for humanity without an over- 
dose of sentiment. 

TuE United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (Section of Foreign Markets) publish, 
through the Government Printer at Washing- 
ton, Agricultural Imports of the United King- 
dom, by Mr. Frank Hitchcock. The book is 
complete, and gives all the facts in a useful 
form. The meat from ‘‘ the Netherlands ”’ is, 


of course, from Central Europe generally. 





France has lost her place as our chief egg- 
seller. The Americans cannot understand our 
liking for Ceylon and Bengal tea. China, from 
which they—tea-drinkers, as we are—buy their 
tea, now sends us only 5 per cent. of ours. 


An April Princess, by Constance Smedley 
(Cassell & Co.), in the capacity of a ‘‘ boudoir 
critic,’’ expressing opinions to a much-enduring 
aunt, has already appeared before the public 
in the columns of the St. James’s Gazette. She 
is a wayward but entertaining heroine, whose 
adventures are described chiefly in dialogue 
form. This work is the lightest of light comedy. 
The personages are known by fanciful titles, 
such as the Knight, the Quiet Man, 
and so forth. Yet there is a story of real 
interest underlying this mode of pre- 
sentation. The author has undoubtedly the 
dramatic gift, for her characters reveal them- 
selves as living people. But while the actors 
in the drama, taken separately, are convincing, 
there is an odd air of unreality about the 
whole work. Not one of the dwellers in the 
‘‘ kingdom ’’ seems to be aware that there are 
beneath the sun things too sacred for an epi- 
gram, too sad for laughter. Even the Poet is 
not an exception, for he views life compla- 
cently from the outside. The book, with its 
joyousness of tone and dainty lightness, will 
probably be popular. 

THE latest volumes in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
comely reissue of Mr. Hardy’s novels are 
A Laodicean and The Return of the Native. 


John Halifax, Gentleman (Pearson), has been 
provided with excellent illustrations by Mr. 
H. M. Brock, which may make this old favourite 
attractive in spite of its belated flavour. The 
new issue is capitally printed. 

Tuer National Printing Department at Cairo 
publish a pamphlet which has great archzeo- 
logical, scientific, and commercial interest, 
The Restoration of the Ancient Irrigation 
Works on the Tigris; or, the Re-creation of 
Chaldea, by Sir William Willcocks, late 
Director of Reservoirs in Egypt, explains 
Babylon and Nineveh, and shows how easy it 
would be for Indian engineers once more to 
make an Egypt of the plains of Baghdad. 

Mr. Grant RIcHARDs is showing consider- 
able enterprise in his remarkably cheap 
books ‘‘ The World’s Classics.’’ The latest 
volume, Hume’s Essays, contains over six 
hundred pages. Work by Chaucer, Gibbon, 
and Buckle is in preparation in the same 
series. 

A NUMBER of attractive books are to be had 
for sixpence, such as On the Heels of De Wet 
and His Excellency’s English Governess (Black- 
wood), and The Web of Empire (Macmillan), 
which is not only well printed, but also has 
twenty illustrations and a map. 

WE wish success to V.0. (Isbister & Co.), 
edited by Harold Begbie. The first number 
is bright and interesting, yet devoid of the 
sensational matter which encourages sub- 
scribers, perhaps, but not decency. 

We have on our table Introductory 
Chemistry for Intermediate Schools, by L. M. 
Jones (Macmillan),—A Junior Chemistry, by 
E. A. Tyler (Methuen),—A Course of Simple 
Experiments in Magnetism and Electricity, by 
A. E. Munby (Maemillan),—Examples in 
Algebra, by C. O. Tuckey (Bell), —Mechanics, 
Theoretical, Applied, and Experimental, by 
W. W. F. Pullen (Longmans),—First Book of 
Forestry, by F. Roth (Ginn),—Villa Gardens, 
by W. S. Rogers (Grant Richards),—A B O of 
Cookery for Invalids, by Mrs. J. Kiddle 
(Drane), — Julius Cesar, edited by F. 
Armytage-Morley (Dent),— Report of the 
Librarian of Congress, 1902 (Washington, 
Government Printing Office),— Dorrien of 
Cranston, by B. Mitford (Hurst & Blackett), 
—The Vice-Chancellor’s Ward, by C. Tearle 
(Hutchinson),—Heroines of Poetry, by C. E. 
Maud (Lane),—The Resident Magistrate, by 
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B. Marnan (Hurst & Blackett),—Transplanted, 
by N. P. Murphy (J. Long),—Sojourning with 
God, and other Sermons, by R. Rainy, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton),—Stories from the Old, 
Old Bible, by L. T. Meade (Newnes),—Oomfort 
for the Faint-hearted, by L. Blosius, O.S.B., 
translated by B. A. Wilberforce (Art and Book 
Co.),—The Christian Tradition, by the Rev. 
L. Pullan (Longmans), — Talks to Children 
on Bunyan’s ‘Holy War,’ by C. Brown 
(Allenson),—and The Marriage Contract, and 
other Poems, by H. O. Campbell (Drane). 
Among New Editions we have A Treatise on 
Differential Equations, by A. R, Forsyth (Mac- 
millan),—The Three Homes, by Dean Farrar 
(Cassell),—A Wonder-Book, by N. Hawthorne 
(Ward & Lock),—Penelope’s Irish Experiences, 
by Kate D. Wiggin (Gay & Bird), — The 
History of Henry Esmond, by W. M. Thackeray 
(Black),—Thoughts and Teachings of Lacordaire 
(Art and Book Co.),—The Poetical Works of 
Walter OC. Smith, D.D., LL.D., revised by 
the Author (Dent),—Mackrow’s Naval Archi- 
tect’s Pocket-Book (Crosby Lockwood),—The 
Chemistry of the Farm, by R. Warington 
(Vinton),—and Over-Pressure, by S. de Brath 
and F. Beatty (Philip). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 

Gallonio (Father), Tortures and Torments of the Christian 
Martyrs, adapted by A. R. Allinson, Limited Edition, 
imp. 8vo, 25/ net. 

Hicks (E. L.), Addresses on the Temptation, er. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Meade (L. T.), Stories from the Old, Old Bible, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Mew (J.), Traditional Aspects of Hell, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Neatby (W. B.), The Programme of the Jesuits, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Paton (F. H. L.), Lomai of Lenakel, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Thomas (J.), The First Christian Generation, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Wilson-Carmichael (Amy), Things as They Are, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Fine Art and Archeology. 
Gould (F. C.), The Westminster Cartoons, No. 7, 10/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 

Calderon, Six Dramas, freely translated by E. FitzGerald, 

edited by H. Oelsner, 16mo, 3/6 net. 
History and Biography. 

Ancestor (The), No. 5, imp. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Bryce (J.), Studies in Contemporary Biography, 10/ net. 

Casserly (G.), The Land of the Boxers, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Dictionary of National Biography Index and Epitome, 
edited by S. Lee, roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 

Letters of a Templar, 1820-50, selected and arranged by 
W. L, Rushton, 8vo, 6/ net. 

Morris (W. O'Connor), Memoirs of Gerald O'Connor of the 
Princely House of the O’Connors of Offaly in the King- 
dom of Ireland, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Social England Illustrated, Seventeenth-Century Tracts, 
8vo, 4/ net. 

Geography and Travel. 

Geographical Teacher, edited by A. W. Andrews and A. J. 

erbertson, Vol. 1, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Kelly’s Directory of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, imp. 8vo, 36/ 

Philology. 
Nesfield (J. C.), Senior Course of English Composition, 3/6 
Science. 

Darier (A.). Ocular Therapeutics according to the Most 
Recent Disc. veries, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Lane (C. H,), Rabbits, Cats, and Cavies, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

McAulay (A.), Five-Figure Logarithmic and other Tables, 
18mo, 2/6 

Parr (G. D. A.), Electrical Engineering Measuring Instru- 
ments, 8vo, 9/ net. 

General Literature. 

Braddon (M. E.), The Conflict, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Hutchinson (H. G.), Crowborough Beacon, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Hyne (C. J. C.), Captain Kettle, K.C.B., cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Mathers (H.), The New Lady Teazle, and other Stories, 3/6 

Pemberton (M.), The Gold Wolf, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tracy (L.), Princess Kate, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Treeton (H. A.), The Saving of Christian Sergison, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Whitby (B.), Foggy Fancies, and other Stories, er. 8vo, 3/6 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Thomas (L.), La Dernitre Phase de la Pensée Religi 
J.J. Rousseau, 3fr. 50. aaapome Se 
Fine Art. 
Vachon (M ), Pour devenir un Artiste, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Haussonville (Comte d’) et Hanotaux (G.), Souvenirs sur 
Madame de Maintenon, Vol. 2, 7fr. 50. 
Reynaud (P.), La Civilisation Paienne et la Politique, 3fr. 50. 
Stenger (G.), La Société Francaise pendant le Consulat: La 
enaissance de la France, 5fr. 
Suran (M.), Les Esprits Directeurs de la Pensée Francaise, 3fr. 
Thomas (J.), La Fayette: Lettres de Prison, Lettres d’Exil, 
7fr. 50. 
Anthropology. 
Reclus (E ), Les Primitifs, 4fr. 


Science. 
Grasset (Dr.), L’Hypnotisme et la Suggestion, 4fr, 





General Literature. 
Blémont (E ), A quoi tient l’Amour, 3fr. 50. 
Eze (J. a’), Le Trophée de César, 4fr. 
Hess (J.), La Question du Maroc, 3fr. 50. 
Maret (H.), Pensées et Opinions, 3fr. 50. 
Morel (M.), Sappho de Lesbos, 3fr. 50. 








LORD BROOKE AND 8. T. COLERIDGE. 


I sENnD a note concerning ‘‘ Certain Learned 
and Elegant Workes of the Right Honorable 
Fulke, Lord Brooke, written in his Youth, and 
Familiar Exercise with Sir Philip Sidney. 
London...... 1633,” the property of the late 
John Taylor Brown, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., which 
was sold by Messrs. Sotheby on the 20th inst. 
It is presumed that this copy was once in the 
possession of Charles Lamb (see ‘ Dramatic 
Specimens,’ 1808, pp. 292-6); and it is certain 
that it was read and annotated by S. T. Cole- 
ridge. Ten years ago the volume came into the 
hands of Mr. H. S. Young, who was the first to 
point out (Atheneum, September 2nd, 1893) 
that Coleridge had written a sonnet ‘ Farewell 
to Love,’ which was not an original creation, 
but was an ‘‘altered and modernized ” version 
of Sonnet Ixxxiv. of Lord Brooke’s ‘ Coslica,’ 
‘* Farewell, sweet Boy, complaine not of my 
truth.” With the exception of lines 13, 14, the 
entire sonnet was reconstructed, and contains 
many exquisite lines which were and could only 
have been written by Coleridge ; but unques- 
tionably the framework and the “‘air” were not 
Coleridge’s, but Lord Brooke’s. On Septem- 
ber 9th, 1893, J. D. C. (the late Mr. James 
Dykes Campbell), commenting on Mr. H. S. 
Young’s discovery, pointed out that the sonnet 
had often been printed before, first in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (November, 1815), then 
in ‘ Literary Remains’ (1836, i. 280), and in the 
same year by Allsop in ‘ Letters,’ &c. (i. 143), 
and had been first “ collected ” by the late R. H. 
Shepherd in Coleridge’s ‘ Poetical and Dramatic 
Works’ (1877, ii. 238). For once his record was 
imperfect. ‘Farewell to Love’ (signed C.) was 
first printed in the Courier (September 27th, 
1806), secondly in the Morning Herald 
(October 11th, 1806), and thirdly, with slight 
variations, and signed S. T. Coleridge, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (November, 1815), and 
was first ‘‘collected”’ by Derwent Coleridge in the 
appendix (pp. 391-2) to ‘Poems of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge’ (London, 1863). It was 
never claimed or recognized by Coleridge 
himself after 1815, and it is probable that it 
was copied into the Gentleman’s Magazine from 


some other paper. 

On his return from Italy in August, 1806, 
Coleridge was Lamb’s guest at No. 16, Mitre 
Court Buildings, but removed early in Septem- 
ber to the Courier office, No. 348, Strand, and 
began to write for the paper. Hence the 
appearance in the Courier of ‘ Farewell to Love,’ 
which had probably been written a few weeks 
before on the margin of Lamb’s copy of the 
‘Oertain Learned Workes.’ But this was not 
the whole of the ‘‘copy” which he extracted 
from Lord Brooke. On September 12th another 
so-called sonnet had already appeared in the 
Courier, signed ‘‘ Civis,” and prefaced by an 
elaborate acknowledgment : ‘‘ Lines on a king- 
and-emperor-making emperor and king, altered 
from the 93rd Sonnet of Fulk Greville, the friend 
of Sir Philip Sydney” (sic). With the excep- 
tion of lines 7, 12, and a few unimportant 
variants, the entire sonnet was reprinted :— 

The Augurs were of all the world admired, 
Flatter’d by Consuls, honour'd by the state, 
Because the event of all that was desired 
They seem'd to know and keep the books of fate; 


Abroad they thus did boast each other’s wit : 
Alone, among themselves, they scorned it. 
Behold yon Corsican with dropsied heart, 

Strong in his passion but in goodness weak, 
Making great vices o’er the less an art, 

He wonder breeds, moves ignorance to speak ; 
Yet when his fame is to the highest borne, 
Talleyrand inly laughs his Creature’s praise to scorn, 


No responsibility rests upon Coleridge for 


this unsigned and fully acknowledged ‘‘ adapta- 
tion,” and if he affixed his name to ‘ Farewell 








to Love’ in 1815 he laid no further claim to 
that amiable but ambiguous offspring of his 
muse. » eae, 





‘LES TRADH-UNIONS EN 1902.’ 


We have received from M. Maurice Alfassa. 
a very long letter on our short notice of his. 
pamphlet (No. 3936, April 4th), to which we 
were, we think, sufficiently polite in calling it 
‘*interesting ”’ both at the beginning and at the 
end of our remarks. He appears still to be 
under the impression that Mr. Tom Mann 
is, or has been, in Parliament, and he does 
not clear up any of the curious errors which 
we pointed out. He seems to prefer his own 
recollection of gossip by the ill-informed to the 
record of fact. For example, we quoted the 
definite blunder as to the abstention of the Irish 
Nationalists on the Taff Vale motion. M. 
Alfassa replies: ‘‘I was told by an M.P. that 
the Irish members had not supported Mr. Beau- 
mont’s resolution, and I believe that you would 
find it reported in the Parliamentary Debates of 
May 14th, 1902.” The division lists are officially 
published ; moreover Mr. Bell, M.P., has re- 
printed this division ina pamphlet which M. 
Alfassa ought to have. The Irish members not 
only voted for the motion, but their leaders. 
even allowed some of them to ballot for it—an 
unprecedented departure in its favour from their 
custom to ballot for none but Irish motions. 








SALE. 
Messrs. SorHesy, WiLKInson & Honee. 
sold the following books in the first three days’ 
sale of the library of the late Dr. John Taylor 


Brown, of Edinburgh: Arundel Society’s 
Chromo-lithographs (80), 40/. 10s. Burns’s. 
Poems, Kilmarnock, 1786, 3501. Carlyle’s- 


Early Kings of Norway, presentation copy, 
1875, 101. 5s. Southey’s Joan of Arc, Cole- 
ridge’s annotated copy, 1796, 191. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Painting in Italy, 4 vols., 1864-71, 
91. 10s. Drayton’s The Battaille of Agincourt, 
1627, with signatures of Wordsworth, Leigh. 
Hunt, and others, 16/. 15s. Goldsmith’s Retalia- 
tion, 1774, and The Deserted Village, 1770, 
41]. Keats’s Poems, uncut, 1817, 1401.; Eve 
of St. Agnes, &c., 961. Lamb’s Last Essays of 
Elia, uncut, 1833, 241. Landor’s Poems, 1795, 
7l. Milton’s Poems, 1673, 111. 5s. ; Paradise 
Regain’d, &c., 1671, 211. 10s,; Animadversions 
on the Remonstrants’ Defence, 1641, 131. 5s.; 
Of Reformation touching Church Discipline, 
1641, 10/. 10s.; Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce, 1643, 201/.; Eikonoklastes, &c., 1649, 


14l. 








‘THE PALACE OF SPIES.’ 
Mr. Hersert Compron writes concerning 
our review of ‘ The Palace of Spies’ last week :— 


“You state the book is the third of recent date 
published by me. You are wrong: it is the fourth 
published since January. There is a fifth at prese, 
and two more ready for press. Though how or 
why my publishing arrangements concern you I am 
at a loss to conceive: and so far as they concern 
myself have already made my explanation in the 
pages of a paper which is read, and never uncut on 
a Thursday —as I have often found one journal 
at my club. But that is neither here nor there, and 
certainly does not concern me (except to cut that 
paper’s pages out of pity, so that it may nob 
descend to posterity with the red mark of 
the apparently ‘unread’ Cain upon it). I merely 
write now to protest against your uninstructed 
attitude towards my periods of production—you, 
whose philosophy. perhaps, cannot comprehend 
that a book mav be placed upon paper in thres 
weeks, over which three years of thought, researcb, 
note-taking, and construction have been lavished. 
Honest work I am acquainted with : honest criticism 
is to seek (in my personal experience) in your pages. 
Wherefore I beg you—if ever you do me the die- 
favour of enshrining auother criticism of my work 
in your columns—to be so good as to discontinue 
your sycophantic and unwelcome attentions to 
‘Mrs. Massingham,’ whom you disparaged when 
she first made her bow to the public, and your 
attitude towards whom (since the public were so kind 
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as to like her) reminds me partly of that historical 
personage who could not keep Charles I. out of his 
memorials, partly of that other historical personage 
who, after blackening a gentleman's character, very 
readily blackened his boots.” 

We have only, so far as we can trace, 
received three of Mr. Compton’s books this 
year. If his publishing arrangements do not 
concern us, why did he send us another letter for 
publication on that very subject a few days ago ? 
{t is possible to think ‘Mrs. Massingham’ the 
best of Mr. Compton’s books, and yet consider 
it, as we did and do, a modified success. There 
is more of Mr. Compton’s letter which is not 
concerned with any relevant fact or fancy ; but 
what we give will suffice as a specimen of latter- 
day manners and taste. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Mr. Davin Nuit will issue almost 
immediately the prospectus of a series to be 
entitled ‘‘Tudor Travellers.’ It was Mr. 
Nutt’s original intention to include Hak- 
luyt’s collection in the series, but he at once 
dropped this portion of his scheme on seeing 
Messrs. MacLehose’s announcement of their 
reprint. 

Tue series of articles on European 
politics contributed to the Spectator over 
the signature ‘‘ Vigilans sed Aiyuus”’ will 
be published very shortly by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. in collected form, with notes 
and additions, under the title ‘German 
Ambitions as they affect Britain and the 
United States.’ The volume will contain an 
introduction by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. 


In a few days Messrs. Longman will 
publish ‘Social Origins,’ by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, which is written to supplement and 
explain the treatise it includes, ‘ Primal Law,’ 
by J. J. Atkinson, Mr. Lang’s cousin, who 
studied in New Caledonia the question of 
primitive marriage and grouping and died 
in 1899. Mr. Lang says in his intro- 
duction :— 

‘*Since my attention was first directed to 
these topics, I have felt that a clear and con- 
sistent working hypothesis of the origin of 
totemism was indispensable, and such an hypo- 
thesis, with a criticism of other extant theories, 
is here offered. Throughout I have attempted 
to elucidate and bring into uniformity the per- 
plexing and confused special terms employed in 
the discussion.” 

Tue Cornhill Magazine for May contains 
an article on ‘ Dean Farrar as Head Master,’ 
by his old pupil J. D. R., an account of 
the late dean as he appeared to his sixth 
form at Marlborough. Viscount St. Cyres 
writes on the origin of modern parody in 
‘Rejected Addresses.’ The ninth article 
in ‘Prospects in the Professions’ deals 
with ‘The City. Mr. W. A. Shenstone 
writes on the scientific and educational 
activity of Justus von Liebig, whose cen- 
tenary is celebrated this month, and Mr. 
Alexander Innes Shand on ‘ Bird-Nesting 
and Bird - Nesters.’ ‘From a Convent 
Garden,’ by M. H., tells the vicissitudes of 
an English nunnery in France during the 
last three centuries. Short stories are ‘The 
Unpopularity of Private Pagett,’ by Major 
W. P. Drury, and ‘The Mudaliyar’s Case,’ 
by Anne; while a Naval Cadet gives a 
description of ‘A Day of my Life on board 
H.M.S8. Britannia,’ an institution soon to 
be supplanted by the new Naval College. 


‘Way Army Corrs?’ by “ Polkovnik,” 
and ‘ Imperial Strategy,’ by ‘‘ Staff Officer,” 





are two articles in the May number of Black- 
wood which deal with the military policy of 
the country. There is also a paper on the 
Irish Land Bill. Miss Una L. Silberrad 
contributes a story, entitled ‘The Winning 
of Elizabeth Fothergill,’ and Mr. Hugh 
Clifford gives an account of ‘The Earliest 
Exile of St. Helena,’ a Portuguese renegade 
of the sixteenth century, who led a Robin- 
son Crusoe existence on the then unin- 
habited island for nearly twenty years. 
‘The Phantom Fleet,’ by Mr. Alfred Noyes, 
is a nautical poem, and some satirical 
verses by Mr. St. John Lucas, ‘The 
Capitalist as Critic,’ are addressed to the 
‘‘new arbiter of our studies.” An essay on 
‘The Pleasure of Deception,’ by ‘‘ Scolopax,” 
is also included. The ‘Musings without 
Method ’ deal this month with Emerson and 
Bulwer Lytton. 


To the May number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine Col. F. N. Maude contributes a 
paper on ‘ The Foundations of our Fighting 
Power,’ which deals chiefly with the nature 
of the work which must claim the attention 
of the new Council of Defence. Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis writes on Seville Cathedral, only 
recently opened after a long period of 
restoration ; an anonymous author gives an 
appreciation of Emerson which commemo- 
rates his centenary; and Miss Edith 
Sellers describes the humble origin and 
remarkable progress of the Society of 
‘Little Sisters of the Poor,” now hard at 
work in all parts of the world. Mr. H. C. 
Macdowall, in ‘ Switzerland of the Wayside,’ 
gives an account of village life out of 
the beaten track of the tourist; ‘Two 
Peoples and a Prophecy,’ by Mr. G. D. 
Hazziedine, treats of the position and charac- 
teristics of the Haussa and Fulani in West 
Africa; and the art of eating, with special 
reference to Mr. Ellwanger’s recent volume, 
is dealt with in ‘The Pleasures of the 
Table.’ There is also a Burmese story by 
Mrs. Chan Toon, entitled ‘A White Stranger.’ 


Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish before 
long a book entitled ‘ Our Decrepit Railway 
System: a Word to the Stockholder and 
the Passenger.’ Accepting Lord Stal- 
bridge’s defence of railway officials as a 
challenge, the author, who writes under the 
pseudonym of Percy Williams, maintains 
that our whole railway system shows 
unmistakable evidence both of neglect and 
incompetence. To enforce his contention 
he criticizes many specific points. At the 
same time he goes minutely into the 
question of the community’s sins against 
the companies in the form of restrictive 
laws, and in regard to both phases of the 
matter he suggests drastic reforms in order 
to avert the supersession of the existing 
railways by new systems of locomotion. 


Messrs. Macuintian & Co. announce that, 
in co-operation with Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co., they have arranged to publish 
an édition de luxe of the complete works 
of Matthew Arnold, uniform with the 
editions of Tennyson, Kipling, FitzGerald, 
and Pater which have been issued during 
recent years. The works will be comprised 
in fifteen monthly volumes, the first of 
which will appear in June, and a biblio- 
graphy compiled by Mr. T. B. Smart will 
be added to the concluding volume of the 
series. The edition is to be strictly limited 





to 500 copies for England and 250 for 
a, and only complete sets will be 
sold. 

Messrs. Krecan Pavut & Oo. have arranged 
to take over the publication of the series 
of sumptuously illustrated reprints of old 
sporting books issued originally by Messrs. 
Downey, viz., ‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jolli- 
ties,’ and Nimrod’s ‘ Life of Mytton’ and 
‘Life of a Sportsman.’ These will now be 
issued in a somewhat different binding, and 
will form part of ‘‘Triibner’s Sporting 
Series.”’ Other reprints with extra illustra- 
tions will be added to the series for the 
autumn season. The editorship of the 
series will be, as heretofore, in the hands of 
Mr. Joseph Grego, well known as a collector 
of sporting prints and original drawings. 

Messrs. Dent are about to publish a 
volume with the title of ‘The Coming of the 
Colonist.’ The author, Mr. CO. D. Brownfield, 
besides drawing an interesting picture of 
Great Britain as it strikes the colonial mind, 
and describing the colonist’s views of life, 
literature, and politics, strongly urges the 
thorough occupation of the colonies, and 
appeals for an intelligent interest at home 
in Imperial affairs, to which end he suggests 
the formation of a British society on the 
lines of the German Colonial Society. 

Tue same publishers are also about to 
issue, as an addition to the ‘‘ Temple 
Classics,” ‘The Mirror of Perfection,’ newly 
translated from the Cotton MS. by Mr. 
Robert Steele. This volume, with the 
‘Legend’ and ‘Little Flowers,’ already 
issued, completes the Franciscan trilogy in 
this form. A hitherto unpublished drawing 
by Mr. C. 8. Ricketts will form the frontis- 
piece. 

Tue forthcoming number of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review will contain a new English 
translation of the ‘ Letter of Aristeas’ by 
Mr. H. St. John Thackeray. The same 
number will include a paper by Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt on the ‘Decalogue Papyrus’; and 
another by the Master of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, on the Hebrew text of Eccle- 
siasticus. : 

Messrs. Maomitian are publishing for 
the Jewish Historical Society a series of 
volumes described as the ‘‘ Jewish Worthies 
Series.” The first of these volumes will deal 
with Maimonides, and will appear early 
in May. This volume has been written 
by Mr. David Yellin, of Jerusalem, and Mr. 
Israel Abrahams, of Cambridge. The series 
will be illustrated, its aim being to present 
biographies of eminent Jews with especial 
relation to the general history of their 
times. 

During June, 1901, two letters, prompted 
by the third volume of Dr. Gardiner’s 
‘ History of the Commonwealth,’ were pub- 
lished in this journal (Nos. 3843, 3844), 
written by Sir Reginald Palgrave. The 
main purport of these was to give publicity 
to statements by Lord Clarendon in his 
autobiography which furnished evidence 
concerning Cromwell’s complicity in the 
insurrection known as the Salisbury rising 
of March, 1655, and also to statements made 
by members of Richard’s Parliament, which 
connected the institution of the military rule 
over England of the eleven major-generals 
with the Instrument of Government which 
founded the constitution of the First Protec- 
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one acre in extent. It is a square-built 





torate, thus showing that, in their opinion, 
the influence which originated the institu- 
tion of the major-generals was in existence 
before the insurrection took place, and arose 
from the subjection of the Protector to his 
army, and from their determination to 
acquire an actual and visible share in the 
government of England. Sir Reginald 
Palgrave has endeavoured to deal with the 
view thus opened up of the history of the 
Protectorate in a brief historical monograph 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. 

Tue further portion of the classical, 
historical, topographical, genealogical, 
and other manuscripts and autograph 
letters of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son & Hodge on Monday next and five 
following days, is not so interesting, 
from a purely literary point of view, 
as some which have preceded it. This 
portion, nevertheless, is a representative 
collection, with something to suit all tastes. 
The documents relating to English counties 
in particular, and to France in general, are 
numerous and of historical importance. 
One lot (No. 78) comprises seventeen folio 
volumes, which contain upwards of three 
thousand original documents with auto- 
graphs of the most distinguished persons in 
France from about 1400 to 1760. Another 
lot (No. 208) comprises nearly two hundred 
separate pieces relating to the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., and among them 
seventeen original letters of Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury ; and six long holograph 
letters of Thomas Buckhurst, Earl of 
Dorset. The Duckett collections, consisting 
for the most part of letters to George 
Duckett by Thomas Burnet, son of Bishop 
Burnet, during the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century, are full of interest. 
This sale contains enough to fill a goodly 
volume. There are other letters which 
might be published scattered throughout 
the sale. Nearly two hundred and fifty 
volumes on vellum are also included in this 
portion of a collection which seems inex- 
haustible in its variety and interest. 


On Friday week and following day 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will 
sell the small but choice library of the late 
Mr. William Bromley Davenport, removed 
from Baginton Hall, near Coventry. The 
two most important lots are a very fine 
holograph letter from Ben Jonson to George 
Garrard, with fourteen lines in verse, and a 
remarkably fine, sound copy of the first 
issue of the Third Folio Shakspeare, 1663. 
There are also a long series of MS. Journals 
of Proceedings in Parliament, and a num- 
ber of curious early eighteenth - century 
tracts and broadsides. The second day’s 
sale includes, from other sources, a copy 
each of the second, third, and fourth folio 
editions of Shakspeare. 


Messrs. Hopason’s catalogue of rare 
books for sale on May 6th includes a 
selected portion of the library of the late 
Prof. H. R. Helwich, of Prague, who was 
at one time a member of the Philological 
Society of London, and a zealous contributor 
to the ‘New English Dictionary.’ As might 
be expected, his library is exceptionally 
strong in the departments of philology and 
kindred subjects. The present selection 














includes early dictionaries and grammars in 
Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, English, 
and many other languages. Special mention 
may be made of a copy of the ‘Catholicon’ 
of Juan de Balbi, printed by Mentelin in 
1482 ; the first edition of Florio’s ‘World of 
Words,’ in the original vellum ; Hollyband’s 
‘Treasurie of the French Tong,’ 1580; and 
Percyvall’s ‘Bibliotheca MHispanica’ of 
1591. 

THe same catalogue also includes a 
collection of early printed books, chiefly 
from the Italian presses, including an 
unknown edition of Virgil, printed by 
Giunta, with woodcuts, in 1519; a copy of 
Silvester’s ‘Automachia, or the Self-Conflict 
of a Christian,’ a miniature book measuring 
2}in. by 1gin., printed for Edward Blount 
in 1607, of which only one other copy— 
that in the Huth Library—is known to 
exist; several interesting genealogical 
manuscripts; and a small collection of fine 
armorial and dated book-plates. 


Mr. MrxyE is selling on the 5th of May 
at Aberdeen the library of the late Alexan- 
der Wallace, which includes some valuable 
items concerning Scotch antiquities, and 
books illustrated by Blake, Bewick, Cruik- 
shank, &c. There are also some paintings 
by Sir G. Reid, and coins and medals from 
the same source to be disposed of. 


Tue May number of Zemple Bar includes 
‘A Passionate Pilgrim,’ by Mrs. Clement 
Parsons, a sketch of Mlle. de l’Espinasse ; 
papers on Bulwer Lytton (who was born in 
May, 1803), by Mr. Lewis Melville, and on 
Max Miiller by Miss Cornelia Sorabje; 
‘National Defence,’ by Col. H. Lawrence, 
and ‘Supreme Excitement in War,’ by 
Lieut.-Col. A. W. Pollock; ‘ Prospice,’ an 
analysis of the love poems of Browning, by 
Mrs. Whiting; ‘ Concerning an Unexpected 
Meeting,’ in which Mr. Reginald Wyon 
describes his discovery of an ex-trooper of 
Paget’s Horse—a Servian—keeping a café 
in a little Montenegrin town; an account of 
‘The Sacred Lake of Guatavita’ (now being 
excavated for hidden treasure), by Mr. 
Benjamin Taylor; ‘A White Night,’ by 
Miss Charlotte M. Mew; ‘ Prescribing for 
Himself,’ by Mr. G. J. Bridges ; and other 
complete stories. 

Mr. GrorcE GRIFFITH writes :— 

‘In your review of my story ‘The World 
Masters’ you say that you have a dim recollec- 
tion of a short story entitled ‘A Corner in 
Electricity ’ ; and as there is a suggestion that I 
took the idea of ‘The World Masters’ from this 
story, I think I may as well plead guilty. The 
short story your reviewer alludes to was called 
‘A Corner in Lightning,’ and was published in 
Pearson's Magazine. I wrote it under a pen- 
name which I sometimes use for odd trifles of 
that sort. I know that it is a moot point in 
literary ethics as to how far a writer is justified 
in plagiarizing from himself. I do not think 
the point has as yet been decided. It is rather 
a nice one, and I dare say that a good many other 
story-writers, in addition to myself, would be 
glad to have your opinion on the subject.” 

Dr. Crozier’s book ‘ Civilization and 
Progress’ is being translated into Japanese 
by Sho Nemoto, of Tokyo, a member of the 
Parliament of Japan. 

MizsourNnE Howse, on Barnes Green, 
long known as one of the reputed residences 
of Henry Fielding, is about to be sold by 
auction, with the freehold site and grounds, 














substantial old residence, of brick, and 
derives its name from the Milbournes, one 
of whom was interred in the chancel of 
the neighbouring parish church as early as 
1415. Fielding’s biographers are silent 
regarding his sojourn in the village, but 
the fact is recorded by the diligent Lysons 
in his ‘Environs of London,’ 1810, when 
Milbourne House appears to have been in 
the occupation of the widow of Admiral 
Stanton. The residence of ‘Mr. Fielding, 
the novel-writer,”’ at Milbourne House, is 
also mentioned in Manning and Bray’s 
great folio ‘ History of Surrey,’ 1814, but 
the date is unfortunately not given. Not- 
withstanding the brick-and-mortar invasion 
in its neighbourhood, the village round 
about the old church still preserves some- 
thing of its former air of seclusion, and this 
week, in spite of nipping winds, the rose- 
bushes planted on the grave of Edward 
Rose, beside the church porch, in accord- 
ance with the will of that worthy “ citizen 
of London,’’ who died in 1652, were to be 
seen in blossom. 

Earty next week Messrs. Putnam’s Sons 
will publish the second volume of their 
‘ Anthology of Russian Literature,’ to which 
we referred recently. The volume covers 
the entire nineteenth century, and has as 
frontispiece an engraved portrait of Tur- 
gueniev. 

Messrs. MacLenose & Sons have taken 
into partnership Mr. 8. Douglas Jackson, 
who has been associated with them in 
business for some years. 

Pror. FREMANTLE has resigned the 
Chair of Philosophy at the South African 
College, Capetown, and applications for a 
successor will be invited forthwith. The 
candidate appointed will be expected to 
begin his duties at the end of July. 

Ar the last monthly meeting of the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution, Mr. 
O. J. Longman in the chair, the sum of 
1017. 11s. 8d. was voted for the relief of 
fifty-four members and widows of members ; 
forty-six new members were elected, and 
sixteen fresh applications for membership 
were received. 

Tux death was announced on Tuesday of 
M. Germain Antonin Lefévre-Pontalis, the 
author of a number of important books, and 
a member of the French Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, to which he 
was elected on June 2nd, 1888. He was 
born in Paris on August 19th, 1830, and 
received his education at the Lycée Bourbon; 
from 1852 to 1863 he was “auditeur au 
Conseil d’Etat.”” His first important work 
was published in 1855, having for title ‘Con- 
dition Légale de la Femme Mariée’; two 
years later came ‘Le Pouvoir Judiciaire 
en Angleterre.’ These were followed by 
other works, notably, ‘La Hollande au 
XVII® Siécle’; ‘Les Lois et les Moours 
Electorales en France et en Angleterre,’ 
1864; and perhaps his most important 
work of all, ‘Vingt Années de Répub- 
lique Parlementaire au XVII° Siecle: 
Jean de Witt, Grand Pensionnaire de Hol- 
lande,’ 1884, in two volumes, of which an 
English translation by S. E. and A. Stephen- 
son appeared in 1885. M. Lefévre-Pontalis 
was three times elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, but retired from political life in 
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1889.—The death is also announced of M. 
Aimé Vingtrinier, chief librarian of Lyons, 
and the oldest of French librarians, in his 
ninety-first year. He wrote numerous works 
on history, archeology, travel, bibliography, 
novels, poetry, &c., and was a member of 
many learned societies. 

Dr. Moritz Lazarus, the eminent Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University of 
Berlin, whose death is announced from 
Meran in his eightieth year, was a disciple 
of Herbart. He was the author of a large 
number of works, among them ‘ Das Leben 
der Seele,’ ‘ Die Ethik des Judentums,’ ‘ Die 
Reize des Spiels,’ and ‘ Ueber den Ursprung 
der Sitten.’ He was also one of the editors 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie und 
Sprachwissenschaft. 

WE have to note the publication of the 
following Parliamentary Papers: Annual 
Statistical Report by the University Court 
of the University of Edinburgh for 1901-2 
(2d.); and Report on the State of the Finances 
of the University of Edinburgh for the Year 
ending August 31st, 1902 (13d.). 








SCIENCE 


PAYSICS. 


Properties of Matter. By J. H. Poynting 
and J. J. Thomson. (Griffin & Co.)—Some two 
years ago a book on ‘Sound’ appeared, which 
was announced as the first volume of a complete 
‘ Text-Book of Physics.’ This first volume has 
already run into a second edition before this 
occasion of welcoming its successor. In their 
preface the authors state that ‘‘ the Text-Book 
is intended chiefly for the use of students who 
lay most stress on the study of the experimental 
part of physics,” and that ‘‘the mathematical 
methods are very elementary,” that is, assume 
no greater knowledge than that of the first 
principles of the calculus. They give as their 
reasons for this limitation the existence of a 
large number of earnest students who are un- 
trained in advanced analytical methods, and also 
the advantage that may be derived, even by 
those who are better equipped, from a direct 
contact with the physical nature of the pro- 
cesses investigated. There can be no doubt that 
the present volume will be considered of even 
greater merit than its predecessor, for the 
subject of sound loses much of its interest 
when it ceases to be the pretext for the applica- 
tion of the mathematical theory of vibrations ; 
but the experimental methods of such subjects 
as gravitation and compressibility form some 
of the most interesting chapters of physics. 
The authors, moreover, have supplied a real 
need: there is no English work in which a 
student may find a modern and concise account 
of such topics, while a search for the original 
papers demands more time and patience than 
any but the most enthusiastic have at their 
command. The successive chapters deal with 
‘Gravitation,’ ‘ Elasticity,’ ‘Impact,’ ‘ Compres- 
sibility of Liquids and Gases,’ ‘ Capillarity’ (we 
should have preferred the more scientific term 
‘ Surface Tension ’), ‘ Diffusion,’ and ‘ Viscosity.’ 
Those on ‘Gravitation,’ as might be expected 
when Prof. Poynting is among the writers, and 
*Capillarity ’ are in our opinion the most inter- 
esting and suggestive, but there is scarcely a 
page which will not well repay perusal. By 
omitting a few paragraphs, such as that on 
‘Electrolytic Dissociation,’ which deal sketchily 
with subjects that could not be treated fully, the 
Text-Book would have been in no way impaired 
in utility, and space might have been provided 
for more valuable matter. Though the volume 
is likely to be the most successful of the series, 
we shall look forward eagerly to the publication 
of the remainder, with a hope that the intervals 





between their appearances may be considerably 
shortened. 

Electric Waves: being an Adams Prize Essay 
in the University of Cambridge. By H. M. 
Macdonald. (Cambridge, University Press.)— 
The title describes only one part of the contents 
of Mr. Macdonald’s book. The author's pur- 
pose is twofold. He points out in the first 
place that results can be obtained by the direct 
application of Faraday’s laws which are incon- 
sistent with those arrived at by the use of 
Maxwell’s expression for the energy in the 
electro-magnetic field in terms of the magnetic 
induction, and sets himself to discover the 
cause of the discrepancy. Starting afresh from 
Faraday’s discoveries, he proves that Maxwell’s 
energy function in terms of the currents (the 
form in which it was first given) can be logically 
derived from these laws, while the deduction of 
the second form (that in terms of the induc- 
tion) necessitates the use of some hypotheses 
concerning the fixity of the ether. This 
result, though not further pursued in the 
essay, is obviously suggestive of ideas con- 
cerning the nature of the electro-magnetic 
medium. The above discussion and a short 
investigation of the dynamical validity of the 
form of Maxweil’s theory based on the second 
energy function occupy the first five chapters. 
In the remaining five the writer is concerned 
with the propagation of electrical effects in both 
open and closed circuits, in simply and multiply 
connected space. Some appendixes deal with 
several points unnoticed in the text, the last of 
which provides what is perhaps the most novel 
and attractive portion of the essay—a solution 
of the problem of diffraction at the edge of a 
perfectly conducting prism effected by a very 
elegant analysis in terms of Bessel’s functions. 

Elementary Applied Mechanics. By T. Alex- 
ander, C.E., and A. W. Thompson, D.Sc. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—In publishing the second 
edition of their work Profs. Alexander and 
Thompson have made considerable changes. 
They have combined the two sections into one 
volume, but at the same time introduced a 
large amount of additional matter. The com- 
pression thus necessitated is not without its 
disadvantages ; some of the figures, of which 
there are nearly three hundred, are so cramped 
as to render them far from easy to decipher, 
and the type from which the examples are 
printed is unpleasantly small. The most 
important additions are those to the treatment 
of the design of masonry retaining walls, of 
long steel struts, of the bending moments of a 
bridge, and of the internal stress of a beam. In 
this last is included a full account of Prof. Peter 
Alexander’s polariscope method. The book, 
as now constituted, begins with the considera- 
tion of the general laws of stress and strain, 
which are then applied to the problems of 
earthworks and masonry retaining walls. A 
chapter on the parabola prepares the student 
for the treatment of bending moments and 
shearing forces, with the special cases of beams 
of various forms. The last few chapters deal 
with girders, long struts, and masonry 
arches. Graphical and analytical methods are 
freely employed side by side, some of the former 
illustrating the great convenience of the para- 
bolic set square described in the first edition. 
It is gratifying to find that the authors do not 
consider scientific and practical methods incon- 
sistent with each other, but develope in due 
pegs both aspects of the subject. We 

ave no doubt that the book will continue to 
enjoy its former popularity as a source whence 
the student may derive at once an easy and a 
thorough introduction to the mechanics of 
structure. 





SOCIETIES. 

BRITISH  ARCHAIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
April 15.—Dr. Winstone in the chair.—Mr. P. Scott 
exhibited an illustration of a handsome rainwater 
pipe-head, still to be seen on tke front of an old 





house in High Street, Birmingham, where it joins 
New Street. It is dated 1687, and bears the initials 


1! a placed over a human face with wings on each 
side. The date is the same as that of the old 
ineeting-house, which was the first Dissenting place 
of worship in that city. The pipe-head is believed 
to be of lead, but is covered thickly with paint.—A 
paper was read by the Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma on 
‘The Mining Tribes of Ancient Britain.’ One of 
the most difficult problems in our early British 
history is to reconcile the seeming discrepancy 
between the archzological remains in England of a 
remote epoch and the records of Britain as given 
by the Greek and Roman classical authors. The 
Britain of Cesar and of the Roman writers does not 
seem the same as the Britain of the monuments. 
There is one mode of explaining these differences, z.e., 
by supposing that the records of Cesar and others 
relate to the Christian era, either alittle before or after, 
and that these monuments belong to a remote an- 
tiquity—to the Palzolithic or the Early Bronze period. 
This may be partially true. but it is weighted with 
the theory that a lower stage of culture superseded 
a higher, for, certainly, the “old men” of Cornwall 
were in some points more cultured than the rude 
Britons who fought with Cesar : they were dwellers 
in stone houses; they had, apparently, a complete 
system of religious worship, and that not exactly 
Druidical, for the stones rather than forest recesses 
were their temples. Again, most of these monu- 
ments may be very ancient, but some evidently 
must have been after the Roman conquest, for they 
are inecribed, and even after the conversion of Corn- 
wall to Christianity ; indeed, there is reason to think 
that the Cornish Celtic cross was a last Christianized 
survival of the old Celtic menhir. he author sug- 
gested that, just as we can attempt to illustrate 
some of the earliest problems of Neolithic man in 
Europe by the existing records and habits and cus- 
toms of primitive men in Australasia, so in this 
second stage of civilization we can have some light 
thrown on our British problem by the American 
tribes found by the followers of Columbus, and even 
as they exist at this day in America, where un- 
changed by European influence. To speak roughly, 
we find in America to-day two classes of Indians : 
the hunter tribes now in the Canadian reserves, and 
those of the Western States, hunters and fishers 
by choice, living in the forests; and, on the 
other hand, the mining Indians of Central and South 
America. Probably when Julius Cesar came to 
Kent, or Claudius Cesar stayed at Colchester, 
Britain was peopled by two classes of British tribes, 
the one being the hunters and fishers, the wild 
warriors who stripped to fight and put on their war 
paint, like the Iroquois or Mohawks of old colonial 
history ; the other the more peaceful mining tribes 
of the far West, not merely of Cornwall, but of 
Devon, who lived in stone houses ; who wo shipped 
the “big stones,” with rites founded on sun- 
worship, and, perchance, sometimes used flowers in 
their summer festivals; who were buried under 
stone cromlechs and cairns, and reared rude 
obelisks to commemorate national events. Such 
were the Cornu-Britons of old time, and such, ip 
a higher grade of culture, were the Peruvians of 
America, and, in a lower stage, to this day the 
mining tribes of the Indians in the Andes. The pro- 
blem of the seeming contradiction between the 
archeological remains and the written records of 
old Latin writers the author considered might be 
solved by supposing the one refers to the mining 
and hill tribes of the West, the other to the hunting 
and pastoral warriors of the East and Midlands.— 
The Chairman, Mr. Rayson, and Mr. Patrick took 
part in the discussion of the paper. 





MICROSCOPICAL.— April 15.— Dr. H. Woodward 
in the chair—Mr. F. W. Millett’s ‘Report on the 
Recent Foraminifera of the Malay Archipelago col- 
lected by Mr. A. Durrand,’ Part XIV., was taken as 
read.—The Secretary read a paper by Mr. E. B. 
Stringer on‘ A New Method of using the Electric 
Are in Photo-micrography.’ The method consists 
in employing the radiation of the electric are itself, 
altogether separated from the incandescent carbons. 
This, modified by certain light filters, yields a power- 
ful violet monochromatic light on the extreme 
limit of visibility. The separation is effected by 
the substage diaphragm, the opening in which is 
adjusted so as to allow only the radiation of ihe arc 
to pass. The light thus obtained is of a warm violet 
colour, the spectrum exhibiting a remarkable bright 
group of lines in the blue, and a band still brighter in 
the extreme violet. A trough containing a solution 
of ammonia sulphate of copper suppresses all but 
the violet band, and the ultra-violet rays are inter- 
cepted by another trough, containing a solution of 
calphate of quinine, the resultant light being as 


described, and this, though visually of little 


intensity, has great actinic power at 2,000 diameters, 
the necessary exposure being only 15 seconds. For 
perfect steadiness the carbons should be smalh 
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and pure, the purest yet tried by the author 
being those known as Noris carbons. Lantern- 
slides of Pleurosigma angulatum, dry, and Cos- 
cinodiscus asteromphalus in styrax, taken with 
a Zeiss 3-mm. oil - immersion apochromatic 
objective of 14 N.A.. and 8 compensating eye- 
piece, giving a magnification of 2,200 diameters, 
were shown upon the screen. The author discussed 
the possibility of obtaining lenses corrected for the 
ultra-violet rays which would enable photography 
to do for the microscope what it had already done 
for the telescope. A lens of the kind suggested was 
actually made by Rutherford for the telescope, and 
a reference to it by Lockyer was quoted. Three 
slides of Navicula bombus were shown on the screen 
to demonstrate the advantage of using the troughs 
containing solutions of ammonia sulphate of copper 
and sulphate of quinine—Dr. R. Hamlyn-Harris 
sent a description of ‘An Apparatus for facilitating 
the Manipulation of Celloidin Sections.’ The ap- 
paratus consisted of a circular vessel 34in. in dia- 
meter and jin. deep outside. The body is made of 
a non-corroding metal, and the bottom of brass. It 
is divided into twenty compartments ; in each com- 
partment are perforations to allow fluid to escape 
when the transfer is made from one fluid to another. 
The apparatus suggested itself to the writer in con- 
sequence of the difficulties experienced by him in 
preparing, staining, and mounting a series of cel- 
loidin sections in successive order.—Mr. C. F. Rous- 
selet exhibited about two dozen mounted slides of 
rotifers of the genus Brachionus. The specimens, 
besides those collected in England, came from 
America, Asia Minor, Bohemia, China, Germany, 
and Hungary, and comprised sixteen species, in- 
cluding one not yet described, and a number of 
varieties. He mentioned that the &. rubens ex- 
hibited was the true species of Ehrenberg, and 
different from the one figured under that name in 
Hudson and Gosse’s moncgraph. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—April 21.— 
Mr, J.C. Hawkshaw, President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘The Decay of Metals,’ by Messrs. 
J.T. Milton and W. J. Larke.—It was announced 
that four Associate Members had been transferred 
to the class of Members, and that one candidate had 
been admitted as a Student.—The monthly ballot 
resulted in the election of one Member and two 
Associate Members. 





MATHEMATICAL.—April 16.—Dr. E. W. Hob- 
son, V.P., in the chair.— Mr. T. Stuart was elected a 
Member.—Messrs. C. 8. Jackson and H. W. Curjel 
were admitted into the Society.—Mr. C. S. Jackson 
exhibited his logo-logarithmic slide-rule, and gave 
an account of the history of the invention.—The 
following papers were communicated :—* Relations 
between Points (in a Plane) baving Conjugate 
Complex Co-ordinates,’ by Prof. A. Lodge,—* Note 
on Exact Solutions of the Problem of the Bending 
of an Elastic Plate under Pressure,’ by Prof. 
A. E. H. Love.—‘On those Functions which are 
defined by Definite Integrals with not more than 
Two Singularities,’ by Mr. E. T. Whittaker,—‘ On 
the Deduction of Schlémilch’s Series from Fourier’s 
Series, and its Development into a Definite 
Integral, by Mr. R. F. Gwyther,—‘ On the Validity 
of Certain Formule,’ by Mr. H. MacColl,—‘On 
Covariaut Types, by Mr. A. Young,—and ‘The 
Inflexion-Conic of a Trinodal Quartic Curve,’ by 
Messrs. H. W. Richmond and T. Stuart ; 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Mon. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘The Valuation of Staff Pensi 
Funds: Part 11. Widows’ and Children’s Pensions,’ Mw. 


Manly. 
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— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8. — ‘Divided Multipl 
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Science Gossiy. 


Tue Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society are going to celebrate next month the 
centenary of announcement of Dalton’s hypo- 
thesis of the atomic theory in chemistry. On 
May 19th Prof. F. W. Clarke, of the Columbian 
University, Washington, will deliver a lecture 
on the evolution and philosophy of the 
atomistic idea. Subsequently he will receive 
an honorary degree from Victoria University. 
Arrangements are also being made for a con- 
versazione at Owens College, and exhibition of 
Daltonian manuscripts, portraits, and other 
records. Dalton was appointed Secretary of 
the Manchester Society in 1800, and he held 
the office of President from 1817 until his 
death. 

THe death in his thirty-eighth year is 
reported from Vienna of Dr. L. Szeps, the 
editor of the journal Das Wissen fiir Alle, and 
the author of a number of popular essays on 
scientific subjects. He was a medical man by 
profession. 

Tue Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch for 
1905 has recently been issued, under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Bauschinger. The only change in 
the data is as regards the satellites of Saturn, 
in forming the positions of which the elements 
of Prof. H. Struve have been used. Elements 
of the orbits of 488 small planets are given, and 
ephemerides of 37 of those which come into 
opposition during the present year, attention 
being particularly directed to that of Eros, 
extending from April 1st to July 27th. 

Many spectroscopic observations have been 
made of Prof. Turner’s new star (var. 12, 1903, 
Geminorum), which seems to have established its 
claim to being a Nova. Dr. Halm, of Edinburgh, 
describes the spectrum as a faint continuous one 
intersected by several broad bright bands, which 
were most distinct in the green and blue parts. 
Prof. Hartmann, of Potsdam, compares the 
spectrum to that of Nova Persei as observed in 
the latter part of March, 1901, and concludes 
from a ‘“‘shift” in the bright lines that the 
material emitting the radiations which produce 
them is moving away from our system at the rate 
of 520 kilometres per second. In Harvard 
College Circular, No. 70, Prof. Pickering states 
that on receipt of Prof. Turner’s announcement 
of the perception of the new star on a photo- 
graphic plate at Oxford on March 16th, an 
examination of the Harvard photographs was 
made, and the star found to have been registered 
on March 6th, when its magnitude was, as result- 
ing from several comparisons with other stars, 
5 08. No object was seen in the place on a 
plate taken on March 2nd ; the three following 
nights were cloudy. From March 11th, when 
the magnitude had diminished to about 6°8, the 
brightness continued to decrease, and the magni- 
tude was below the eighth on March 25th. But 
the spectrum was even then so conspicuous that 
the Nova would, in all probability, have been 
detected on the development and examination of 
the plate but for the earlier discovery by Prof. 
Turner. 

M. Brix, of the Observatory of Besangon, 
publishes in No. 3861 of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten a continuation of the ephemeris 
of Giacobini’s last comet (a, 1903), which shows 
that in the course of next month it will pass 
from the constellation Indus, near its boundary 
with Pavo, into Octans, and be, from the 22nd 
to the 30th, within 5° of the South Pole. But 
it is diminishing in brightness, and will probably 
not be visible after the end of June. 

We have received the third number of 
Vol. XXXII. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing a note by 
Prof. Mascari, which gives the statistics of the 
solar spots, facule, and protuberances seen 
at the Royal Observatory, Catania, during the 
year 1902, and a continuation of Signor Boc- 
cardi’s paper on the method of reduction of the 





photographic catalogue of the stars contained in 
the Catania zone. 

ConTinuInG her examination of the photo- 
graphic plates taken by M. Blajko at the 
Moscow Observatory, Madame Ceraski has 
detected the variability of a star in the con- 
stellation Cepheus, in a part which is to the 
north of the northernmost part of Cassiopeia. 
It will reckon as var. 15, 1903, Cephei. The 
maximum brightness is about 94 magnitude, 
whilst the minimum is below 124. The — 
cannot yet be accurately assigned, but its length 
certainly amounts to some months. 








FINE ARTS 

Jahrbuch der Koéniglich Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen. (Berlin, Grote.) 

In the twenty-third volume of the ‘ Prussian 
Art Year-Book,’ now lying before us, Herr 
Gustav Ludwig completes the researches 
concerning Bonifazio di Pitati to the results 
of which we called attention in our notice of 
the previous volume. The same capable 
hand also contributes a valuable and un- 
usually interesting investigation of the sub- 
ject of the mysterious ‘ Madonna of the Sea’ 
—long attributed to Marco Basaiti, and now 
transferred, with much show of justice, to 
the credit of Giovanni Bellini. 

The principal group in this work—which, 
as visitors to the Uffizi will remember, is 
described as areligious allegory—apparently 
depicts Our Lady enthroned at the side of a 
vast marble-paved court, in the centre of 
which are children at play, shaking down 
from a tree the apples which it bears; at 
her left stands a crowned saint, on her right 
is a handmaiden, and numerous incidents on 
a small scale are suggested in the sea and 
landscape background. All that was obscure 
as to the intention of this fascinating sub- 
ject has now been cleared up, and the 
reader may learn for himself in Herr Lud- 
wig’s orderly pages that the whole picture 
is an illustration of Purgatory as conceived 
in the earlier half of the fourteenth century 
by the Cistercian monk Guillaume de 
Deguileville. The popularity of one of his 
works is witnessed by the fact that it is hardly 
possible totake up any important catalogue of 
‘‘ old books’’ without finding some example 
of ‘Le Pélerinage de l’Ame’ upon the list. 
This poem has, indeed, a particular interest 
for English readers, for portions of it were 
translated by Chaucer, and, as was pointed 
out by the late M. Gaston Paris, the 
‘Pélerinage de la Vie Humaine,’ by which 
it was preceded, furnished more than the 
groundwork of John Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ Deguileville completed his series 
by a third part treating of the ‘Life of 
Christ’; but the interpretation of Bellini’s 
painting rests solely on the second and 
most attractive part, ‘Le Pélerinage de 
Ame.’ It represents, as Herr Ludwig has 
made plain, the earthly paradise to which 
the soul attains through the waters of Lethe. 
The symbolic tree in the centre before the 
open door, which gives access to the court, is 
the tree of eternal life. The children who 
handle the fruit are the souls in communion 
with Christ, by whose death the mystic 
apple was restored to the tree of life. By 
the light of this interpretation the crowned 
saint becomes Justice, who has demanded 
the sacrifice of the Atonement; but, that 
accomplished, she here joins the Virgin and 
her handmaiden in the act of reverent 
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rayer. We have not space to follow 
ee Ludwig throughout the details of his 
most interesting argument, and can, there- 
fore, only recommend those interested in 
medizeval symbolism to consult his pages, 
which are fully illustrated by reproductions 
—many admirably coloured—from MSS. 
bearing on the same subject in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris. It is curious to 
note points in which the painter has departed 
from the strict instruction of his text, as, 
for example, in multiplying the mystic 
apple ; and the certainty attained as to the 
subject of this work gives us leave to hope 
that other puzzling subjects treated by him 
—such as the five little allegorical paintings 
in the Accademia at Venice—may eventually 
be identified, and possibly referred to a 
similar source with the ‘ Madonna of the 
Sea.’ 

This same volume also contains fresh 
documents by which Herr von Fabriczy 
completes the important study which he has 
previously published on the ‘Triumphal 
Arch of Alphonso I.’ He suggests that the 
architect mentioned in the inscription on the 
gateway of the Tabassi Palace at Salmona : 
‘*Mastro Petri da Como fece questa porta. 
A.D. MCCCCXXXXvVIII.,” is to be identified 
with Pietro di Giovanni di Como, or, as he 
was called in Naples, Pietro di Martino da 
Milano, who, at a later date, raised the 
triumphal arch which is the most important 
monument of the Renaissance now left stand- 
ing there. Other documents which Herr 
von Fabriczy brings into relation with each 
other in connexion with this question throw 
some light on this architect’s life in years 
concerning which nothing up to the present 
has been known. This writer is seen at 
his best when conducting with exact and 
critical acumen an inquiry based on docu- 
mentary evidence; ina second article, entitled 
‘Giulianos da Sangallo Figiirliche Kom- 
positionen,’ he is not so happy. There has 
been for some years past in our National 
Gallery a circular painting representing, in 
half length, the Madonna and Child attended 
by St. John the Baptist and an angel. This 
work, which is in tempera, bears on the 
back in an old hand the name of “M. 
Giuliano da San Ghallo,”’ a fact which may 
only indicate that it was once in his posses- 
sion ; but it has been suggested that possibly 
Sangallo painted it himself. Herr von 
Fabriczy, interested by this theory—which 
has in itself no very great importance, given 
the rather mediocre character of the work— 
attempts to support it by reproductions of 
two drawings which are certainly by San- 
gallo. One of these he admits to be a 
reminiscence of Botticelli; the second, from 
the Siena sketch- book, is presented as attest- 
ing the moment at which Sangallo attained 
complete individuality. Unfortunately for 
so much of the argument as rests upon the 
evidence of this drawing, we find in it a 
fantastic adaptation of the famous design 
by Mantegna representing Judith and her 
maid with the head of Holofernes, which is 
well known by the engraving of Mocetto. 
It is true that the Judith of Sangallo holds 
the head aloft, and that she has given her 
maid a basket instead of a bag wherein to 
receive it; but the relative position of the 
figures is the same, the drawing of the 
extremities and the placing of the feet are 
identical, so that we are forced to recall the 





inspiration of the northern master in spite 
of the short skirts and crumpled folds 
dictated by the influence of Botticelli. 

Reference must be made, before we close 
this notice, to Herr Max Lehr’s paper on 
the ‘ Meister der Boccaccio Bilder,’ in which 
he treats of the nine illustrations of the 
French translation of ‘De Casibus Illus- 
trium Virorum et Mulierum,’ published in 
1476 by Colard Mansion, of Bruges. The 
perplexity caused by the varied character 
and number of the designs existing in dif- 
ferent sets all related to the sawe work 
may, it is suggested, be explained by the 
hypothesis of a competition prescribed by 
Mansion for the illustration of this edition, 
with the result that he selected the weakest 
artist to complete the work. There is, how- 
ever, another assumption, according to which 
Mansion copied from an older and more 
powerful set of designs, of which no single 
example in book form has come down to us; 
but this is a well-nigh incredible conjecture. 
Other matter of interest to those of our 
readers who are concerned with the history 
of early printed books will be found in this 
careful and important article, which must 
also appeal in certain respects to the 
widening circle of those engaged in the 
study of Flemish art. A more popular 
theme is discussed by a writer who signs 
‘‘ Jan Veth,” and takes sides in the dispute 
as to whether Rembrandt’s ‘ Night Watch’ 
has been seriously cut down, as the copy 
by Gerrit Lundens in the National Gallery 
would seem to imply. We feel some doubt 
as to what may be the final judgment on 
this matter, but it is to be noted that Dr. 
Bode adds the weight of his authority in 
favour of the contention that the work has 
remained almost intact as to size. The most 
important point in favour of this assumption 
is to be found in the fact that the rough 
edges of the original canvas have remained 
untouched at the side on which the copy 
would lead us to suppose that this painting 
has been most ruthlessly curtailed. 

In conclusion, we wish to call attention 
to the beauty of many of the process repro- 
ductions in this volume, in especial to that 
of a Florentine bronze statuette given in 
Dr. Bode’s article on works of this class 
in the Berlin Museum. Etched work, how- 
ever elaborate and skilful—as in the case of 
the portrait of the ‘ Meister von Flémalle’— 
can never be so valuable for critical pur- 
poses as photographs rendered with the 
exquisite fidelity to which the pages of this 
year-book have accustomed us. 








THE ROWLAND CLUB AT CLIFFORD’S INN. 


Cu1Frorp’s INN is threatened, and those who 
wish to see its modest but comely hall before it 
disappears cannot see it under a better aspect 
than it wears just now, with the works of the 
artist-members of the Rowland Club installed 
therein. The square room contains a display of 
furniture by Mr. Mackmurdo, which is solid and 
unobtrusive in design, while the dull green of 
the four myrtle trees in tubs sets off excellently 
the dark tones of the mahogany. The planning 
of the whole scheme is sober and dignified, and 
we have rarely seen an exhibition the general 
effect of which was so inviting. Dispersed through 
the room are bronzes and marbles by Mr. 
Stirling Lee, of which we like best the head 
of a girl (No. 66) in Lychnitis marble. ThisGreek 
marble, which is very rarely used and difficult 
to get, has the peculiarly atmospheric quality 





of surface which is so fatally absent from the 
Carrara stone, and Mr. Stirling Lee has made 
good use of his material in the tender modelling 
of the undecided girlish features and blonde 
colouring of his head. 

On the walls are etchings, water-colours, and 
a few oil paintings, which are all of modest 
dimensions and marked by the same discretion 
and moderation that is the key-note of the exhi- 
bition. Mr. Brangwyn is one of the exhibitors, 
and those who know him only in the arena of the 
bigger exhibitions will scarcely recognize him 
in the subdued tones of these studies. His still- 
life of Leeks (59) strikes us as more successful in 
colour and more sensitive in handling than any- 
thing we have seen before. In the majority of 
his work, however, the bald and inexpressive 
convention of rounded blots of pigment tends 
to interfere with our enjoyment of designs 
which often deserve a less summary treatment. 
In his etchings his real feeling for the placing 
and proportion of patches of dark and light 
comes out forcibly. The Assisi (15) is 
excellent in this respect, though even here we 
regret his tendency to reduce all forms to their 
lowest common denominator—the blot. 

Mr. Holroyd is a much more serious draughts- 
man, nor is his idea of what is decorative so 
arbitrarily imposed. He follows the contours 
of objects with intelligent curiosity and a keen 
feeling for what is large, blunt, and frank. His 
chief difficulty would appear to be to carry his 
rhythm through the whole of his phrase. In 
more than one instance a rich, swelling motive 
of line suddenly gives out, and what was begun 
so well ends meagrely. This is peculiarly 
noticeable in his design for an etching (38), two 
nude figures, one lying, the other seated ; the 
lines of the two are admirably interwoven, and 
the whole scheme is carried through as far as the 
knees of the lying figure, where proportion and 
rhythm unaccountably fail. The same is true of 
the Eve (28), in which an admirable torso is spoilt 
by the weakness of the woman’s right arm and 
shoulder. Some of the etchings in which land- 
scape playsa greater part, such as the Prodigal 
Son (26) and Wickersley (53), are more complete, 
and the design is well held throughout. The 
same praise may be given to Mr. Holroyd’s fine 
design for a Nativity, an altarpiece painted for 
Aveley Church in Essex. This is the best 
design we haveseen of his, and one in which the 
rather unusual disposition is singularly appro- 
priate to the idea. The Head of John Stevens 
(37) is a fine study, in which the research for the 
characteristic has not interfered with breadth 
and suavity of style. 

But for us the great event of this exhibition 
is the series of water-colours by Mr. Selwyn 
Image. Mr. Image has been long known as one 
of the best designers of stained-glass windows, 
but we do not remember to have seen before 
apy exhibition of landscapes by him, and yet 
we think that in this kind he touches a higher 
level even than in his purely decorative 
vein. We have seen nothing in the work of 
contemporary artists more entirely delightful, 
or within their limits more perfect, than 
these little compositions. Every one of them 
seems to us to have the unmistakable 
signs of inspiration. They are rounded off, 
complete, each a world of its own ; no question 
rises to the mind of their likeness or unlikeness 
to anything else ; the senses and the emotions 
are alike gratified. Mr. Image has been in 
Arcadia, but he has found his Arcadia close at 
hand. His motives are intensely English, 
almost suburban; he takes such pastoral and 
woodland scenes as may be seen within twenty 
miles of London by any one who has the eyes 
to see them, or, rather—for there is nothing 
extraordinary about Mr. Image’s vision—the 
heart to discern them. For it is in the perfect 
rightness of the sentiment, the gay simplicity 
and contentment of mind which they discover, 
that the singular merit of these unassuming 
designs lies. For once it seems to us im- 
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pertinent to discuss the means by which the 
artist attains his end, for these water-colours 
make no show of technical dexterity or 
laborious research, but they have, what is 
nowadays a rarer quality, perfect ease and 
simplicity. The feeling which inspires the 
artist seems to be so pure, so direct, and so 
undisturbed by ambition or self-consciousness, 
that he is able to convey it without any trace 
of effort, as though the language of pictorial 
expression were the simplest thing in the world 
to any one who has anything to communicate. 
But the mood of these drawings, simple as they 
are, does not lie quite on the surface. It 
was said of Salvator Rosa, at a time when critics 
were not allowed to be so fanciful as they are 
now, that he was the painter of moral feelings, 
and it would be no stranger to say of Mr. 
Image’s landscapes that they are religious. They 
give one the feeling that the artist accepts the 
simplest, most trivial of natural things with a 
sense of gratitude. Their humour, too—for 
they are generally playful—and the sweet 
gaiety of their colour are such as only the 
Quietist has freedom to enjoy. 








TWO EXHIBITIONS. 


At Messrs. Graves’s galleries in Pall Mall 
two shows are open. The larger is a collection 
of water-colour drawings of Devon and Corn- 
wall by Mr. Baragwanath King. Mr. King has 
a knack of facile handling, but his mannerisms 
of drawing and treatment are so pronounced 
that his sketches convey no sense of reality, 
while their predominant purplish tone prevents 
them from being agreeable in effect. In the 
adjoining room there is a small collection of pic- 
tures by M. Francois Brunery in the style of 
continental genre which is based upon Meis- 
sonier. “ It’s marvellous how it’s done by hand,” 
remarked one spectator to another. That, 
perhaps, is the best criticism of these dexterous 
illustrations of the unimportant. 

Messrs. Carfax & Co., in Ryder Street, exhibit 
about forty paintings and drawings by Mr. Roger 
Fry. As might be expected from one whose 
study of the old masters has been so careful 
and so earnest, Mr. Fry’s work in oil shows 
no small trace of the traditional art on which 
he is an authority. Shillingley (No. 38), for 
instance, seems a deliberate exercise in the 
manner of the landscape painters of Italy. An 
element of freshness is introduced by the artist’s 
effort to keep his foreground blonde in tone, 
instead of making it dark and warm as a foil to 
the silvery blue of thesky. No. 40, The Barge, 
a charming glimpse of a boat passing behind a 
clump of trees, is rather less formal and less 
precisely handled, but no less successful in 
achieving a more realistic aim. 

The tradition of water-colour drawing is far 
simpler than that of oil painting. For that 
reason, perhaps, Mr. Fry’s drawings look less 
like experiments than do some of his pictures. 
He would appear in general to have founded his 
water-colour practice upon that of Rubens, in 
which the forms are marked by careful pen 
drawing, and the colour is added afterwards 
in broad, transparent washes. How varied and 
how admirable the results of this method may 
be is shown by the drawings of Bruges, a Town 
Gate (2), where the yellow stonework is relieved 
against a thundercloud; and The Rotunda, 
Vicenza (22), where the predominant tones are 
cool and silvery. Now and then an influence of 
J. 8. Cotman is suggested, as in the striking 
New Buildings near Horsham (31); while the 
St. Martin’s, Lavon (11), shows that Mr. Fry 
can, when he chooses, use the clever touch and 
sharp colour of the professional water-colour 
artists of the fifties. 

Not that Mr. Fry’s work is really eclectic or 
derivative. When sketching he expresses 
himself with the materials and by the methods 
of certain great artists of the past; but the 
things he has to express he has certainly seen 





for himself. Thus the general impression left 
by the show is that of a very real and talented 
personality. His work, too, is always controlled 
by a certain dignity and self-restraint, which, in 
these days of competition and advertisement, 
are far from common qualities. As an oil 
painter he does not seem to have as yet com- 
pletely settled his methods to his own satis- 
faction ; but then, perhaps, no oil painter who 
really loves his medium ever quite does that. 

The single sketch in the gallery by Mrs. Fry, 
Beawne (19), should also be noticed, for it is at 
once well designed and charming in colour and 
treatment. 








THE CHEYLESMORB COLLECTION AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Tus collection consists of two divisions, one 
of English mezzotint portraits in general, the 
other of portraits of royal personages (chiefly 
Queen Victoria and her family) in various modes 
of engraving. The main mezzotint collection 
numbers 7,650 pieces ; the portraits of royalty 
2,675. The former is the more valuable part of 
the bequest. It represents the work of 284 
English and 70 foreign engravers, in the rarest 
and finest examples. Lord Cheylesmore had 
been collecting mezzotints for nearly thirty 
years before his death. He had begun with the 
idea of illustrating English history, and securing 
examples, in no matter what state or condition, 
of all, or as many as possible, of the mezzotint 
portraits of our nation that were catalogued or 
otherwise known to exist. To this desire was 
added by degrees an interest in the art of mezzo- 
tint for its own sake, leading the collector to 
enrich his cabinet at great cost—though at less 
than a quarter, generally, of what would be the 
cost to-day—with the finest examples in specially 
selected proof or early states. When the col- 
lection is viewed as a whole, the proportion of 
choice and well-preserved to poor or injured 
prints—only interesting as portraits—is about 
one to six or seven ; and the ratio is fortunately 
much the highest among the works of the 
accomplished craftsmen contemporary with Rey- 
nolds, Romney, and Gainsborough. The addition 
to the artistic treasures of the Museum in fine 
and well-preserved examples of men like 
McArdell, J. R. Smith, Valentine Green, the 
two Watsons, Dixon, John Jones, James 
Walker, Gainsborough Dupont, Dickinson, 
Hodges, William and James Ward, is enormous, 
and the total number of choice prints selected 
from the rest for separate treatment will amount 
to 1,200 or upwards. Among the remainder, 
many, though of small importance artistically, 
are of value as helping to complete the Museum 
collection of portraits, 

To protect this bequest properly and put it 
into proper condition for use needs much labour 
in repair, preparation, and mounting. This 
task is now being actively carried on, but will 
not be completed for another twelve or fifteen 
months at least. Next year it isthe intention 
of the Trustees to place on exhibition in the 
public gallery of the department a selection of 
some 500 or 600 of the finest examples from 
the Cheylesmore Collection in historical order, 
and to supplement them, where supplement is 
needed, from the very fine, although far from 
complete, collection already belonging to the 
Museum. The result will be an exhibition of 
mezzotints unequalled in range and quality. In 
the meantime a small preliminary exhibition of 
some sixty of the best examples which have 
already left the mounters’ hands is on view. 
These are placed on screens in the King’s 
Library. 








THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCESCO IN SIENA. 
7, Berkeley Street, Cheltenbam, April 17th, 1903. 

Art last I hear that the restoration of this vast 

and ruinous structure approaches completion. 

It was begun twenty years ago, when I was in 

Siena, and wrote a passing description of the 











interior of the mighty fane, as it appeared then, 
empty and dismantled in its bare desolation. 

I saw there the final obsequies of the gigantic 
canvases of the once renowned ‘ Novissimi,’ by 
the Castel del Piano painter, Giuseppe Nasini, 
just stripped from the naked walls ; and told 
the story of their melancholy abasement in the 
Academy of July 21st and September 29th, 1883. 

To-day Siena is in the throes of an angry 
excitement concerning a desecration (as many 
think) of its restored church. It appears that the 
commissioners appointed to judge thereon have 
(under a faculty granted by the minister who is 
responsible for such matters) decided to remove 
the beautiful marble Renaissance decorations 
which have ornamented the fagade since the 
date of its construction in the fifteenth century, 
and to replace them by a front of Gothic 
architecture. 

This determination is opposed to the artistic 
sense of the Siena people, so justly proud of 
the accustomed style in all their preciously 
guarded ancient monuments. They say, with 
reason, that sculpture made to imitate the old 
cannot compare with the sculpture of a period 
surpassingly excellent in art. 

We can all agree with them that it is better 
to preserve the beautiful which remains than 
sacrifice any vestige of it left, as was the fashion 
everywhere, and not least in Italy, up to twenty 
years ago. 

I have a copy of the report before me, full of 
sound doctrine concerning the point in question. 
It says :— 

“We abandon the idea of reducing all grand 
edifices to one monotonous style detrimental to 
those varying artistic qualities worthy of our special 
regard...... Considering that the marble ornamenta- 
tion of the main Porta is an original work in har- 
mouy with the construction of the church, lasting 
over two centuries, and a specimen of the style pre- 
vailing when the church was finished ; and although 
from unknown circumstances preventing the full 
completion at one period of the facade, it differs 
from the Porta of the early sixteenth century, we 
propose to your excellency tbat the ancient marble 
decoration shall be left, and preserved as it ts on 
the basilica of San Francesco in Siena.” 

It seems to me incomprehensible how, after 
such a report by the sub-committee to the heads 
of the Belle Arti, they could authorize the removal 
(as they have done) of the marble sculptures 
over the doors (/a Porta), and on the facade of 
the grand church. Moreover, the beautiful 
decoration runs the risk of destruction if it is 
taken from its position — however great the 
care used to transfer it to a ‘‘ worthy place” 
elsewhere, as suggested. 

May these few words from an old lover of 
Siena and its every landmark avail to rescue 
this threatened sanctuary from a_ profane 
violation ! Witi1amM MERCER. 








THE LELONG COLLECTION, 


Tue sale of three further portions of this 
magnificent collection of objects of art and 
decoration will commence on Monday next at 
the Galerie Georges Petit, Paris, under the 
auspices of M. Paul Chevallier, commissaire- 
priseur. The first portion was sold in Decem- 
ber last (Athenwwm, December 20th), and 
comprised the objects of art and curiosity, of 
antiquity, of the Middle Ages, and of the Renais- 
sance, the 320 lots reaching a total of 933,425 
francs. The three portions which are now 
about to be dispersed extend to 1,440 lots, 
and comprise such a wealth of variety and 
interest that it is impossible to do them 
justice in a short notice. The merits of each 
article are fully set forth in the excellent cata- 
logues of M. Paul Chevallier, and the most 
we can do here is to indicate just a few of the 
principal things. 

The sale on Monday and the four following 
days includes, among the pictures, a half-length 
allegorical portrait of a woman by Sir William 
Beechey, on panel, inscribed at the back 
‘‘ Beechey pinx' 1803, for Chas. Small Pybus 
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Esq.” ; two examples of Louis Léopold Boilly, 
* Le Prélude,’ 1789, and ‘ La Cage Inaccessible,’ 
ew Nos. 450 and 560 in Harrisse’s 
‘(Euvre de Boilly’; two important works of 
Frangois Boucher, ‘Le Moulin de Charenton’ 
and ‘ Les Pécheurs Chinois,’ of which the latter 
was painted for Madamede Pompadour, and comes 
from the Chateau de Bellevue. ‘ A Card Party,’ 
by William Collins, signed ; a portrait of him- 
self and one of his wife, by Drouais ; several 
portraits by Nicholas de Largillitre, notably one 
of the Duchesse d’Orléans, and two, one large 
and the other small, of the Marquise du Chatelet ; 
‘The Storm,’ by P. J. Loutherbourg ; a por- 
trait of Francois Gigot de la Peyronie, surgeon 
of Louis XV., by Rigaud, engraved by J. 
Daullé in 1755 ; and a portrait of Madame de 
Crosne, by Alexandre Roslin, signed and dated 
1783—these are among the principal pictures. 
Chinese, Japanese, Sévres, and other porcelains, 
miniatures, bronzes, clocks, tapestry, and furni- 
ture, with a variety of other things, make up the 
remainder of the sale. 

The second week’s sale (May 11th to 15th) 
includes some important pictures among the 
107 lots in this class, notably Boilly’s ‘ Les 
Loisirs du Marché ’ (Harrisse, No. 379), engraved, 
with variations, by Levilly ; four by Frangois 
Boucher, ‘ La Marchande d’(Hufs’ (engraved by 
Daullé), ‘Le Bateau de Péche’ (signed ‘en 
toutes lettres,” from the Chateau de Bellevue), 
and a pair of ovals with the title of ‘Scénes 
Intimes’; a portrait of Anne of Austria, by 
Philippe de Champaignes ; a portrait of the 
Marquise de la Folleville, by Alex. Frangois 
Desportes, and two fruit pieces by the same; 
four portraits by Nattier—Mesdames Adélaide, 
Victoire, and Louise Elisabeth of France, and 
one of the Dauphin, son of Louis XV.; a 
portrait of Louis de la Tour d’Auvergne, Comte 
d’Evreux, in armour, by Rigaud, engraved by 
G. F. Schmidt; and a number of important 
pictures by unknown artists of the English, 
French, and Spanish schools. As in the 
previous portion, the remainder of the sale is 
made up of porcelain, objects of art, furniture, 
tapestries, &c. 

he third week’s sale (May 25th to 29th) 
contains no pictures, but is entirely made up 
of miscellaneous articles, porcelain, sculpture, 
bronzes, clocks, glasses, tapestries, and so 
forth. The last day’s sale will be held at 
Madame Lelong’s late residence, No. 16, Quai 
de Béthune. W. R. 








SALES. 
Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 18th inst. the following pictures: Reynolds, 
Mrs. Dyer, holding her infant daughter on 
her lap, 1101. Raeburn, James Harrower, of 
Inzievar, 1107. A. Ostade, Interior, Boers 
Carousing, 241]. A pastel drawing by M. Q. 
de la Tour, Portrait of Madame de Pompadour, 
brought 3151. 
On the 20th inst. a picture by C. Jones, 
Highland Cattle and Sheep near Ballachulish, 
was sold for 1011. 








Fine-Brt Gossiy, 

Last Thursday at the St. James’s Gallery was 
the press view of drawings and pastels of 
Ireland by Mr. C. M. Grierson, and water- 
colour drawings of Scotland by Mr. C. E. 
Brittan. 

YESTERDAY and to-day forty figure pictures in 
oil, tempera, and water colour, by Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Young Hunter, were being shown at the 
Fine-Art Society’s rooms. 

Ar the Guildhall to-day begins an exhibition 
of early and modern painters of the Dutch 
School, and Mr. H. J. Finn shows to the press 
pictures at the Woodbury Gallery. 

To-pay also Mr. Dunthorne invites us to view 
Col. Goff’s water-colours at the Rembrandt 


Gallery, Vigo Street. 





At Leighton House landscape paintings and 
sketches by Lady Napier of Magdala are on 
view. 

THE portrait of the King recently painted by 
Mr. Emil Fuchs is, by His Majesty’s command, 
exhibited in the Suffolk Street Gallery. The 
King is represented in a lavender-blue uniform 
with brilliant scarlet facings, and wears a cloak 
lined with grey silk. The colour scheme would 
have been by no means impossible had it been 
treated with a little more reticence. The por- 
trait does not make any pretence to profound 
characterization, but it is carried through with 
vigour and assurance, and although it would be 
impossible to treat it seriously as a work of art, 
it is a workmanlike performance. 

THe death, in his seventy-eighth year, is 
reported from Strasburg of the distinguished 
painter Louis Schiitzenberger. His paintings 
included portraits and historical and genre 
pictures. 

Peruaps the most important event of the week 
abroad has been the celebration of the centenary 
of the installation of the Académie de France at 
the Villa Medicis at Rome. The féte was cele- 
brated in full official manner, with M. Chaumié, 
the French Minister of Public Instruction, assisted 
by both the King and Queen of Italy. Some of 
the French papers contend that the institution 
is no longer necessary ; but its records would 
make a most interesting volume. To Gil Blas 
M. Jules Claretie contributed a most sym- 
pathetic article on the institution, in which 
he included two long and important letters 
from E. Hébert. Le Journal published inter- 
views with some of the distinguished living 
men whose names are inseparably associated 
with the Villa Medicis—Henner, Jules Lefebvre 
(‘‘ce fut le meilleur monument de mon exist- 
ence,” says this admirable portrait painter), 
Oscar Roty, and Denys Puech. 


THE room known as Mazarin’s Chamber at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale has lately received 
a new panel of Gobelins tapestry, of which the 
subject is ‘ L’Antiquité dévoilée par les Génies 
de la Renaissance.’ The cartoons of this 
tapestry were arranged for ten years ago with 
the artist, M. F. Ehrman. The panel contains 
portraits of most of the great men of the 
Renaissance, including Montaigne, Amyot, 
Calvin, and Rabelais. 


TuHE Illustration (Paris) announces the death 
of Louis Prosper Roux, the artist, at the age of 
eighty-six, and publishes some interesting bio- 
graphical details. Roux studied under Paul 
Delaroche, and made his début at the Salon of 
1839 with a portrait which attracted a good deal 
of notice. He decorated a large number of 
churches, notably the Sainte Madeleine of 
Rouen, where there are twenty-four of his 
paintings, the chapel of Pied-du-Terne, near La 
Capelle, the chapel of Fontaines-les- Nonnes, and 
that of Dourdan (Seine-et-Oise). For the Hotel 
Lambert he executed a “toile héroique,” ‘La 
Mort du Prince Adam Czartorisky.’ He also 
painted portraits of Madame Aubry, of Madame 
Aubry-Vitel, and of the Vicomtesse Delaborde. 
His other works included ‘ Claude Lorrain dans 
le Forum’ (1857), ‘L’Atelier de Rembrandt’ 
(1859), and ‘L’Atelier de Paul Delaroche,’ a 
tribute to the memory of his old master. 


Tue International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers has leased the New 
Gallery, Regent Street, for the seasons of 1904, 
1905, and 1906; and the society’s first exhibition 
in these galleries will be opened in January 
next, 

THE second number of the Burlington Maga- 
zine, which is, we think, an improvement on the 
first—the reproductions are extraordinarily good 
—contains an important article by Mr. James 
Weale, in which he deals with the group of 
pictures ascribed of recent years to the so-called 
Maitre de la Flemalle, and divides them into 
three sub-groups. To the first group belongs a 





remarkable picture at Madrid representing the 


selection of Joseph and the betrothal. The 
latter scene takes place in front of an unfinished 
church porch. From the mouldings, which are 
seen in section, it is possible to fix the date of 
this as previous to 1425. Now Jacques Daret, 
the Maitre de la Flemalle, only began his 
apprenticeship under Campin in 1427, while his 
fellow-pupil, Roger van der Weyden, entered 
the same atelier a year before. Hence, then, 
arises the strong probability that this picture is 
in reality one of the works of the celebrated 
Campin, who occupied a position analogous tu 
that of Jan van Eyck, and who through his two 
pupils, Roger van der Weyden and Jacques 
Daret, actually exerted a wider influence on the 
subsequent course of Flemish art. If this theory 
should be accepted—and we think it highly 
probable—the discovery will fill up a great gap 
in our knowledge of the beginnings of Flemish 
art. 


Tue reviewer of Mr. Ward’s book on ‘ Colour 
Harmony and Contrast’ desires to express his 
sincere apologies to the author for having 
wrongfully accused him of an erroneous state- 
ment about the optical mixture of blue and 
yellow. The facts are as Mr. Ward stated them 
last week, and the error was due to a mis- 
reading of the title of the table referred to. 


In the May number of the Architectural 
Review begin an important review and discussion 
of architectural education. The first instalment 
consists of an account of the elaborate German 
system of instruction by Mr. T. Bailey Saunders. 
In the same number Prof. Lethaby writes on 
Exeter Cathedral, and Mr. Phené Spiers begins 
a critical description of the discoveries at 
Cnossus, 

In a recent announcement the cover of Capt. 
Alan Field’s book, ‘The Exaggerators,’ was 
wrongly attributed to F. R. Kimbrough, the 
design being, as a matter of fact, the work of 
the author himself. 

Messrs. Gienpintinc & Co., of 7, Argyle 
Street, sold on April 20th and 21st a number 
of rare coins. The best prices were: Edward VI. 
crown, 1551, 8/. 5s.; Mary sovereign, 1553, 111.; 
Elizabeth sovereign, 1584, 91. 10s., and Elizabeth 
crown, 1601, 61 15s,; Charles I. crown, 1643, 
6l. ; Cromwell crown, 1658, 10]. ; Bronze proof 
halfpenny, 1861, and brass halfpenny, 1872, 
61, 15s. 

Art the last meeting of the French Archzeo- 
logical School in Athens, M, Demoulin, a 
Belgian member of this institute, reported upon 
his excavations on the island of Tenos, for which 
he was provided with funds by Belgian anti- 
quaries, and where he has laid bare the temple 
of Poseidon and the amphitheatre. M. Homolle 
informed the meeting of the large sum placed at 
the disposal of the French School by the Duc de 
Loubat (30,000 francs), in order that the excava- 
tions on the island of Delos may ge on without 
interruption. 

Tur German Orientgesellschaft has resolved, 
in accordance with the Kaiser’s programme, upon 
a very extensive series of excavations in Pales- 
tine. The archeologist Dr. Thiersch has gone 
to Palestine, under commission from the society, 
to select the fittest places for beginning this 
important work. 

A NUMBER of new gifts to the various Paris 
museums are announced. The Carnavalet has 
received a portrait of Méhul, painted by Barun 
Gros, the gift of M. Chassériau, a moulage 
mortuaire of the Duc de Reichstadt, and a por- 
trait of Voltaire writing, given by Commandant 
Basset. The same museum is about to receive 
the MSS. of Flaubert from the author's nieco 
and heiress, Madame Franklin-Grout. M. Jules 
Maciet has presented to the same museum) 
several pastel portraits by La Tour, a portrait 
of a woman by Tocqué, and some sanguine draw- 
ings by Watteau and Le Prince. At the Luxem- 
bourg the new gifts include a work of Gauthier, 
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* Sainte Cécile sur son Lit de Mort,’ from Comte 
Rambuteau. The Louvre receives an example 
of the painter Cals, ‘ Déjeuner & Honfleur,’ and 
a fine portrait of the actor Lafontaine, by Gal- 
brund, bequeathed by Madame Lafontaine. The 

urchases include ‘Le Siige de Lille,’ by 

Jatteau of Lille, a later artist than the famous 
bearer of that name, and two landscapes by 
Salomon Ruysdael. M. Alstrem, conservateur 
of the Musée de la Marine, has received an 
interesting work, ‘ Bateaux remontant l’Escaut,’ 
by Louis Garneret, one of the lieutenants of 
Surcouf. An example of this little-known 
marine painter’s works, the ‘Combat de Navarin,’ 
is at Versailles. 


THe Frankfurter Zeitung reports that the 
Stidtische Historische Museum of that city has 
unexpectedly secured a valuable collection of 
silver articles of great importance for the history 
of the local silversmiths’ art. They were dis- 
covered in an old alms- chest, which was 
regarded as lumber. When the chest was 
broken open, it was found to contain a great 
number of beautifully ornamented silver mugs, 
buckles, silver spoons, and similar objects 
which bore for the most part the ‘‘ hallmark ” of 
the town, and the private mark of distinguished 
silversmiths of the early eighteenth century. 
The origin of the treasure is not yet known, 
but it has been suggested that it may consist of 
unredeemed pledges. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


CAMDEN Town THEATRE.—‘ André Chénier.’ 
St. JaMEs’s HALL.—Herr Max Wolfsthal’s Violin Recital. 
Hegediis’s Orchestra! Concert. 


Tue Carl Rosa Company recently pro- 
duced Umberto Giordano’s opera ‘André 
Chénier,’ or, to give it its original title, 
‘Andrea Chenier,’ at Manchester, and last 
Thursday week the same company performed 
it for the first time in London at the Camden 
Town Theatre. This, we believe, is the first 
opera of the composer’s which has been 
heard in England. ‘ Mala Vita,’ Giordano’s 
first work for the stage, was produced at La 
Scala in 1892; since then several works have 
appeared, of which ‘ Fédora’ and the one 
under notice seem the most prominent. The 
libretto of the last is by Luigi Lllica, the 
English version by Percy Pinkerton. Among 
composers of the young Italian school Gior- 
dano has made a certain name, and—judg- 
ing from ‘ André Chénier’ and ‘ Mala Vita,’ 
which we heard some years ago at Berlin 
—we credit him with qualities in his 
music which attract; yet we feel that 
his individuality is not strong or else 
that at present it is not developed. The 
style generally is Italian, tinged—like all 
modern works, indeed—with Wagner colour- 
ing. We now live in so strong a Wag- 
nerian atmosphere that Italian methods 
of expressing intensity of feeling appear 
to us sound rather than substance. The 
libretto is disappointing. The first act, 
in the salon of the Oomtesse de Coigny, is 
patchy ; and the close, when the poverty- 
stricken peasants force an entry, intended 
to be impressive, is poor both as regards 
musical and stage effect. There is, however, 
one passage in it, when Chénier sings of 
love, in which the music has strength and 
character. Act II., notwithstanding its busy 
street scene, does not prove very exciting. 
With Act III. real interest commences. 
Chénier is condemned to death by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal: there are no dis- 
tracting episodes, and clever dramatic 


touches are to be found in the music. In 
the fourth and final act Chénier and Made- 
leine, who, in order to be united with him 
in death, has taken the place of the con- 
demned Legray, sing in broad and fervid 
strains of love triumphant over the grave, 
as they are passing from the prison to the 
scaffold. 

Herr Julius Walther and Mr. Arthur 
Deane gave forcible impersonations of 
Chénier and Gerard, the latter at first a 
menial, but afterwards an important mem- 
ber of the Committee of Public Safety. Miss 
Lizzie Burgess, though fairly successful as 
Madeleine, was not sufficiently earnest. The 
chorus was good, and Mr. Eugene Goossens 
conducted with care and intelligence; at 
times, however, the orchestral playing was 
too prominent. 

On Tuesday there were two violin recitals 
at St. James’s Hall. The first in the after- 
noon was given by Herr Max Wolfsthal. 
He plays with intelligence and good taste, 
but in Max Bruch’s Concerto in a his into- 
nation was frequently at fault. In Bach’s 
G minor Fugue for violin alone the same 
defect was noticeable, and, moreover, it was 
evident that he found the technical diffi- 
culties somewhat beyond his strength. His 
choice was unfortunate: to render justice 
to such music a violinist must have perfect 
command of the finger-board. Herr Wolfs- 
thal will perhaps be more successful next 
time. The faulty intonation may have 
arisen from extreme nervousness or ill 
health. 

In the evening Hegediis, as the young 
Hungarian violinist calls himself, gave an 
orchestral concert. His playing of Mozart’s 
first Concerto in p for violin and orchestra 
was unaffected and refined; in the slow 
movement and following Rondo he was 
particularly good. Afterwards, in an Aria 
by Goldmark with organ accompaniment, 
he displayed breadth and feeling, but in a 
Paganini Capriccio the playing was far 
from satisfactory. The orchestra was under 
the direction of Mr. Landon Ronald, who is 
a spirited and intelligent conductor. The 
programme included Mendelssohn’s ‘Ruy 
Blas’ Overture and Sir C. V. Stanford’s 
fine ‘Irish Rhapsody,’ to which we lately 
referred when it was given under his 
direction at a Philharmonic Concert. 








Musical Gossiy, 


FrOoKEN THEovora SaticatH and Miss Elsie 
Hall were associated in a vocal and pianoforte 
recital at Steinway Hall last Wednesday after- 
noon. Though suffering from a severe cold, the 
former managed to please her hearers by her 
intelligent singing of pieces by Bach, Schumann, 
Schubert, and Gounod. Bright and attractive, 
too, were her renderings in Norwegian of songs 
by Grieg and Elling. Miss Elsie Hall, an Aus- 
tralian pianist who possesses much intelligence 
and skill, gave a clear and careful rendering of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F sharp (Op. 78), a work 
that calls for no strong emotional expression. 
She also played the whole of Schumann’s ‘ Kreis- 
leriana,’ missing, however, some of the senti- 
ment of the music, albeit her execution deserved 
praise. 

THE coming performances of ‘ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen’ at Covent Garden next week will 
be of exceptional interest, as they will be the 
first given in this country under the direction 
of Dr. Richter, who was associated with the 





reuth in 1876. The rehearsal of ‘Das Rhein- 
gold,’ the first with stage and orchestra, took 
place on Tuesday, and it is evident that all care 
is being taken to ensure success. New scenery 
was already provided last year for ‘Die Wal- 
kiire’ and ‘Siegfried,’ and this year the same 
has been done for the first and last sections, 
and, we may add, by British artists. The cast 
of the first cycle (April 27th, 29th, 30th, and 
May 2nd) includes Frau Leffler Burckard 
(Briinnhilde) and Madame Bolska (Sieglinde), 
while Madame Kirkby Lunn and Frau Hertzer- 
Deppe will represent Erda, the one in ‘ Rhein- 
gold,’ the other in ‘Siegfried.’ Wotan, Loge, 
Siegfried, Alberich, and Mime will be imper- 
sonated by Herren Bertram, van Dyck, Kraus, 
Krasa, and Lieban respectively. Madame 
Kirkby Lunn will be the Waltraute in ‘ Gotter- 
dimmerung,’ and Herr van Dyck, who, as Loge, 
only appears in ‘Rheingold,’ will be the Sieg- 
mund in ‘ Die Walkiire.’ 

Lestig Crotty, the well-known baritone 
singer and husband of Madame Georgina Burns, 
who died at Newcastle last Saturday, was for 
many years an active member of the Carl Rosa 
Company. He also sang in Italian opera at 
Covent Garden. He was born at Galway in 
1853, and studied at Dublin and afterwards in 
Italy. 

Sir ALEXANDER MACKENZIE has successfully 
commenced his Canadian tour, organized by 
Mr. Harriss. Three concerts were given at 
Halifax. At Toronto last Thursday week the 
programme of the first concert was devoted to 
the works of Sir Alexander, who was received 
with great cordiality. It included his ‘ Corona- 
tion March’ and ‘Dream of Jubal,’ with Mr. 
Charles Fry as reciter, and Miss Ethel Wood 
and Messrs. Ben Davies and Davidson as 
vocalists. On the Friday the ‘ Golden Legend,’ 
in which Mr. Watkin Mills took part, was 
performed ; and on the Saturday there were 
works by Sir C. V. Stanford, Dr. Cowen, and 
Mr. F. Corder, the second being represented 
by his ‘Scandinavian’ Symphony. In the evening 
Mr. Harriss’s ‘ King Edward the Seventh’ Mass 
was given, with Madame Blauvelt as one of 
the vocalists. 

A two days’ festival will be held at Duisberg, 
May 23rd and 24th, under the direction of Dr. 
Walther Josephson. The programme will in- 
clude ‘The Messiah,’ Anton Bruckner’s Ninth 
Symphony with ‘Te Deum,’ Sir Hubert Parry’s 
setting of Milton’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ (Ger- 
man version by Dr. Josephson), works by 
Strauss, &. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Mow. Joachim Quartet, 8, St. James's Hall 
Mr. G. Clinton's Chamber Concert, 815, Queen’s Small 
Royal Opera, 8.30, Covent Garden. 
Herr Zwintecher’s Orchestral Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
The Maurice Grand Concert, 8, Queen's Small Hall. 
Misses E. Clegg and Maccermac’s Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
. Miss Marie Hall's Violin Kecital, 3, St. James’s Hall 
ps and Miss Witting’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein 
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Royal Opera, 5, Covent Garden. 

Miss Bertha Bird’s Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 

Miss Minnie Tracy’s Vocal Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
. Miss Evelyn Suart’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal os 5, Covent Garden. 

Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall. 

Miss Marion Cassinet’s Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

The London Trio, 830, Royal Society of British Artists, 

Suffolk Street 

Joachim Quartet, 3, St. James's Hall. 

Mr. Frederic Lamond’s Beethoven Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall 
Miss Evaiyn Amethe’s Violin Recital, 3, 5t. James's Hall. 
Dr. Wiiliner's pq Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

Mr. Edward Iles’s Engiish song Kecital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Opera, 4, Covent Garden. 


THE WEEK. 


IMPERIAL.—‘ The Vikings,’ a Romantic Drama in Four 
Acts. By Henrik:Ibsen. 


THE experiment essayed by Miss Ellen 
Terry in opening the Imperial Theatre with 
a drama by Ibsen previously unacted in 
England is more interesting than promising. 
Ibsen has many admirers in England, but 
has not yet established himself in public 
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opportunity of seeing a drama such as the 
‘Haermaendene paa Helgeland’ (‘ The 
Vikings in Helgeland’) is attractive. It 
is doubtful, however, whether a world can 
be found sufficient to render remunerative 
a production which is apparently mounted 
witha view toarun. The fact that the play 
is in Ibsen’s early method, and contains 
none of his characteristic mannerisms, will 
probably be found less of a recommenda- 
tion than a deterrent, since those constitut- 
ing the cult seek their Ibsen pure and 
undiluted, while the attitude of the general 
public is indifference rather than hostility. 
At any rate, the play, though undeniably 
gloomy, is powerfully conceived andintensely 
dramatic. It belongs to an early stage in 
Ibsen’s career, having been written in 1858, 
when the author, then thirty years of age, 
had accepted the management of the Chris- 
tiania Theatre, and was fresh from the 
study of the Icelandic sagas. To none of 
these does the new play entirely conform, 
though the influence of the ‘Vilsunga Saga’ 
is apparent. Ibsen’s first intention appears 
to have been to write it in verse on the model 
of a Greek tragedy. This idea was aban- 
doned as he progressed, probably to the 
great advantage of the play. Putting on one 
side the mythical aspects of the legends, Ibsen 
placed his action in a period immediately 
antecedent to the Christianization of Norway, 
and substituted for the legendary demi- 
gods of the sagas Vikings of the tenth cen- 
tury. For Sigurd Favnesbane or the Dragon- 
slayer we have a Sigurd who accomplishes 
a feat no less noteworthy in destroying the 
white bear, possessing the strength of 
twenty men, which guards the bower 
of Hiérdis, the Brynhild of the ori- 
ginal saga. No purpose is served by 
dwelling upon points of resemblance, though 
such are neither few nor unimportant. 
Having won Hivrdis by a deed of which no 
other warrior is capable, Sigurd, though 
loving the high-spirited maiden, yields 
her up to Gunnar, his brother in arms, 
to whom he can refuse nothing. As 
he has fought in Gunnar’s armour, this 
change of bridegroom is rot discovered 
until near the close of the action, when the 
revelation by Dagny, the wife of Sigurd, in 
answer to the fierce taunts of Hidrdis, brings 
about the death of Sigurd at the hands of 
the woman he has apparently scorned, and 
the suicide of Hidrdis, who, her vengeance 
once wreaked, flings herself from the cliffs 
into the sea. A sufficiently heroic character is 
Hivrdis, who, in her ambition and discon- 
tent, is the most shrewish personage in 
fiction—an Ate stirring up strife. The 
scenes of boasting at the feast in the second 
act, and other features in the poem, recall 
the ‘Cuchullin Saga,’ but the tragedy of 
the death of Thorolf—the most dramatic 
episode of the book, wholly attributable to 

@ perversity and malignity of Hiirdis—is 
not from any source we recall. While 
thankful for the opportunity of seeing the 
piece, and grateful to Miss Terry for the 
mounting and cast she has afforded it, we 
are more than a little surprised at her 
appropriation of a character such as Hiirdis, 
outside what is supposed to be the range of 
her power. Though marred by nervous- 


ness, her performance was remarkable. We 
would, none the less, rather see her in 
imaginative comedy, in which she has long 





been unequalled, than as the warlike and 
turbulent heroine she has chosen to present. 
The best feature in the remainder of the 
cast was the Ornulf of Mr. Holman Clark. 





Bromatic Cossiy. 


Miss Lena ASHWELL being required by Sir 
Henry Irving for the Drury Lane rehearsals of 
‘Dante,’ the part of Katusha in ‘ Resurrection’ 
at His Majesty’s Theatre was on Thursday 
assigned to Miss Lily Brayton. 


On Monday at the Comedy the two- hundredth 
performance of ‘ Monsieur Beaucaire’ was cele- 
brated by the presentation of the customary 
photographic souvenir. On Friday in next 
week, at the Duke of York’s, that of ‘The 
Admirable Crichton’ will be celebrated in 
similar fashion. 


On Monday the dramatic rendering of ‘ The 
Light that Failed’ was, with no change of cast, 
transferred to the New Theatre, at which it 
will, if expectations are fulfilled, maintain its 
place until the close of the season. 


THE proposed scheme at His Majesty’s 
Theatre includes the production in May of the 
new comedy, unnamed as yet, of Mr. Claude 
Lowther. In course of time this will be fol- 
lowed by ‘Richard II.,’ and in the autumn or 
early winter by the Japanese play of Messrs. 
David Belasco and Luther Long produced last 
autumn in Washington. 


Near the middle of next month Mr. Martin 
Harvey will reopen the Royalty Theatre with an 
historical drama by Messrs. Lloyd Osbourne and 
Austen Strong. 


On the afternoon of May 5th an adaptation, 
by Mrs. Hayden Coffin and Mr. J. T. Grein, of 
a German play entitled ‘ Azra’ will be given at 
the Adelphi. Mr. Hayden Coffin will appear, 
presumably for the first time, in a non-musical 
part. 

Mrs. Craicig’s new comedy has been secured 
by Mr. Charles Frohman for production in 
London and New York. 


On February 22nd at the Meijida Theatre, 
Tokyo, Shakspeare’s ‘ Othello’ was given after 
Japanese fashion for the first time, Kawakami 
being the Moor and Madame Sada Yacco 
Desdemona. 

Sicnora Dusg is to appear shortly in 
St. Petersburg for the first time in ‘ Hedda 
Gabler’ and in ‘ L’Autre Danger’ of M. Donnay. 


‘Tue Littite Countsss’ is the title, rather 
suggestive of comic opera, of Mr. George P. 
Bancroft’s four-act comedy to be given at the 
Avenue on Wednesday next. Miss Annie 
Hughes will play the heroine, other parts being 
sustained by Miss Suzanne Sheldon, Miss Joan 
Burnett, Mr. Fred. Kerr, and Mr. B. Webster. 


During her brief shortcoming tenancy of the 
Criterion, to which on Monday she will transfer 
‘The Marriage of Kitty,’ Miss Marie Tempest 
will revive Robertson’s ‘ Caste.’ 

Mr. Frank Curzon has secured a lease of 
Wyndham’s Theatre, the name of which, it is 
reported, will be changed, that of Wyndham’s 
lapsing to the house temporarily called The 
New. 

THBRE seems a chance that Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey may have a short season in London 
during May and June before returning to 
America. 








To CORRESPONDENTS. —F. G,—A. M. 8.—J. Bi— 
H. W.—received. 
R. W.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions, 
. F.—D. P.—Many thanks. 
J 


J. K. L.—Already sent out, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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NOW READY.— Post 8vo, 7s. éd. net. 


WAR RECORD OF THE 
YORK AND LANCASTER 
REGIMENT (1900-1902). 


From Regimental and Private Sources. 


BY 
A. H. CO. KEARSEY, D.S.0. 
With a Preface by Col. KIRKPATRICK, C.B., 


Lately commanding the Ist York and Lancaster 
Regiment, 
Illustrated with Photographs and Sketches by 
H. R. Headlam and E. Cooke, 





With 30 Full-Page Lithographs and 15 Pen Drawings. 
Demy 4to, 31s. 6d. net. 


The ANCIENT HALLS of the CITY 
GUILDS. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With 
some Account of the History of the Companies by 
PHILIP NORMAN, F.S.A. 





THIRD EDITION, post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illus- 
trations. 

“This book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows 
that the author has both wide sympathy and knowledge, 
and it cannot but be largely helpful to those who wish to 
increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for people 
who are dimly ‘ fond of pictures,’ but who regret that they 
‘ know nothing about them,’ could not be found.””"—Spectatur. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED.—Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


The PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND- 


BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. With &0 
Illustrations. 

‘*That the volume supplies a need of the moment there 
can be no doubt whatever, and if asked, as one often is, to 
recommend books on the subject, we should certainly name 
this first.” — Connoisseur. 


Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
(Great Masters Series. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE AGE OF 
SHAKESPEARE (1579-1631). 


By THOMAS SECCOMBE and J. W. ALLEN. 
With an Introduction by Prof. HALES. 
Vol. I. POETRY and PROSE. Vol. II. The DRAMA. 





NOW COMPLETE. 
THE 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


With nearly 500 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


Now complete in 39 pocket volumes, pott 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
net each ; or limp leather, 2s. net. 


PLAYS, 37 vols. POEMS, 1 vol. 
SONNETS, 1 vol. 


**This delightful edition deserves all the popularity 
which, we believe, it is acquiring. For cheapness, taste in 
‘manufacture,’ and excellence in illustration, these neat 
little volumes, each containing a play, are unsurpassed.” 

Daily News. 

“The most charming of recent pocket editions of Shake- 
speare.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The ‘Chiswick’ should easily be first among pocket 
Shakespeares.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

BOOKCASES may now be had to hold the 39 volumes. 

Prices on application. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & COS LIST. 


JUST OUT, large 8vo, handsome cloth, 704 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MAKERS OF HELLAS: 


A Critical Enquiry into the Philosophy and Religion of Ancient Greece. 


By E. E. G. 


With an Introduction, Notes, and Conclusion by FRANK BYRON JEVONS, M.A. Litt.D., 
Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, University of Durham. 
Abstract of Contents. 

The LAND: its Diversity, Climate, Resources, Progress, and Expansion.—GREEK LANGUAGE: Word Building, the Dialects, and their Supersession 
by a Common Language.—The PEOPLE: Greco-Aryans, Thracians, and Ionians; The Monuments ; Eastern Influences, Migrations.x—RELIGION : The Cults, 
Nature Worship.—The HOMERIC AGE: Zeus and Fate, Sin, The Future Life. —The SECOND GREAT PERIOD: Hesiod ; The Oracles ; The Rise of Philo- 
sophy. — The CLASSICAL PERIOD: PINDAR, ZESCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, EURIPIDES, HERODOTUS, PLATO, ARISTOTLE.—The Idea of God, and 
Sin; The Unwritten Laws, Ideals, Immortality, &c. —CONCLUSION.—INDEX. 

















SECOND EDITION, REVISED, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. SEVENTEENTH EDITION, large crown 8vo, fully illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

A MANUAL of GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By. ‘A MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
PERCY GARDNER, M.A. Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archeology and Art in_ the > : 
University of Oxford; and F. B, JEVONS, M.A. Litt.D., Prineipal of Hatfield Hall Ee kn ceded ty tect De Badge cath ot tee Geena ee ea 
in the University of Durham. With Bibliography, Appendices, and Indices (Greek 2 Photogravures, Map, and Plans illustrating the most Recent Discoveries relating 
and English). is P to the Senennty of Ancient Rome. 

‘* Few men are better qualified to undertake such a survey than Prof. Gardner and his 

colleague.”— Times. “It is the best and handiest guide yet produced.”—Atheneum, 

THIRD EDITION, with Appendix on the Present State of the Homeric Gustin, WORKS BY REV. C. T. CRUTTWE SF M.A. 


crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of GREEK LITERATURE. From|4 HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE: from 


the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. SIXTH EDITION, Crown &vo, 
aig roo: Period to the Death of Demosthenes. By FRANK BYRON JEVONS, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
.A. Litt.D 


‘It is beyond all question the BEsT HISTORY of Greek literature that has hitherto been SPECIMENS of ROMAN LITERATURE * from 
published.”— Spectator. . Tet rete 
the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. 
In large 8vo, handsome cloth, gilt top, 21s. Part I.—ROMAN THOUGHT: Religion, Philosophy, Art, 6s. 


Part IIL.—ROMAN STYLE: Descriptive, Rhetorical, Humorous, 5s. 
PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES of the ARYAN Or in 1 vol. complete, 10s. 6d. THIRD EDITION. 
PEOPLES. By Prof.O. SCHRADER of Jena. Translated from the Second German @ wétn: 4 , cael 
Edition by F. B. JEVONS, M.A. Litt.D. In 2 vols, large 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 
Part I.—HISTORY of LINGUISTIC PALMONTOLOGY. A HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIAN 
o tne Dane ao omamaOn or tn A. ene LITERATURE. For the Use of Students and General Readers. 
cs as ARANOE of the = “Mr. CRUTTWELL has accomplishe 
. as ¢ plished his task with REMARKABLE SUCCESS. His Histcry 
+» IV.—The PRIMEVAL PERIOD. | is EMINENTLY READABLE...... It abounds in eloquent passages on subjects which have a 
* Dr, SCHRADER’S GREAT WORK.” — Times. deep interest for men of all times.”—Athenaum, 








In 5 vols, fully ilustrated, large 8vo, handsome cloth, sold separately, 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


Comprising Properties of Matter, Sound, Heat, Magnetism and Electricity, and Light. 
By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D. F.R. 8., and J. J. THOMSON, M.A. F.R.S. 


Volume I., SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 10s. 6d. Volume IL., SECOND EDITION, 8s. 6d. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. SOUND. 


Contents :—The Nature of Sound—Velocity—Reflection and Retraction—Frequency anit 


Contents :—Gravitation—Elasticity—Stresses and Strains—Torsion—Bending of Rods— Pitch—Resonance and Forced Oscillations—Vibrations—Sensitive Flames and Jets—Waves 


Spiral Springs—Collision—Compressibility of Liquids—Gasses—Thermal Effects—Capillarity 








—Index. 
oan = = . “Wiest — 
Surface Tension—Diffusion—Viscosity—Index. “The work...... may be recommended to any one desirous of possessing an EASY, UP-''0 
‘Throughout most interesting, and very modern.”—Engineer. | DATE STANDARD TREATISE on Acoustics.”—Literature, 
’ “ ” on 7 P ne ‘ , . 21° 
GRIFFIN S OPEN-AIR STUDIES. SECOND EDITION, medium 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


SECOND EDITION. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs. 8s. 6d. P H 0 7 0 G R A P H Y : 
OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN GEOLOGY: Its History, Processes, Apparatus, and Materials. 


° A PRACTICAL MANUAL, 
An Introduction to Geology Out-of-Doors. Including all the Newer Developments in Photographic Methods, together with Speciat 





“ - - og I i - ne J. COLE, F.GS. areas Articles on Radiography (the X-Rays), Colour Photography, and many New Plates. 
rofessor of Geology in the Royal College of Science for Ireland, and Examiner in the 
University of London. By A. BROTHERS, F.R.A.S, 
** A charming book, charmingly illustrated.”—Athenaum, With numerous Full-Page Plates and Illustrations, 


JUST OUT. Beautifully illustrated. With a Frontispiece in Colours, and numerous FOURTH EDITION, REVISED, with Frontispiece and Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


specially Drawn Plates by Charles Whymper. 7s. 6d. AIDS IN PRACTICAL GEOLOGY ° 
OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BIRD-LIFE: With a Section on Paleontology. 





Sketches of British Birds in their Haunts. By Prof. GRENVILLE COLE, M.B.I.A, F.G.S. 
By CHARLES DIXON, Ge nere al Contents :— 
The Spacious Air.—The Open Fields and Downs.—In the Hedgerows.—On Open Heath | Part_I.—SAMPLING of the EARTH'S CRUST. Part I11.—ROCKS. 
and Moor.—On the Mountains. Amongst the Evergreens.—Copse and Woodland.—By », Il.—EXAMINATION of MINERALS. » IV.—FOSSILS, 
Stream and Pool.—The Sandy Wastes and Mudflats. —Sea-laved Rocks.—Birds of the Cities. ‘‘ That the work deserves its title, that it is full of ‘Atps,’ and in the highest deg ec 
~INDEX., + PRACTICAL,’ will be the verdict of all who use it.”— Nature, 
Handsome cloth, 7s. 6d. ; gilt, for presentation, 8s. 6d. A SHORT MANUAL OF 
OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BOTANY: INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Sketches of British Wild Flowers in their Homes. By A. DUPRE, Pb.D. F.R.S., and 
By R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A, M.R.L.A. WILSON HAKEH, Ph.D, FIC. F.CS., 
Illustrated by Drawings from Nature by S. Rosamond Praeger, and Photographs by Of the Westminster Hospital Medical School. 
Welch. THIRD EDITION, REVISED, ENLARGED, BROUGHT UP TO DATE, 
**Redolent with the scent of woodland and meadow.’ Standard. and Reissued at 6s. net. 





London: CHARLES GRIF FIN & CO., Lrv., Exeter Street, Strand. 
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F. E. ROBINSON & CO.’S LIST. 


FISHING in WALES. A Thorough Guide 
for the Angler. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN (‘Geoffrey 
Mortimer”). Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. (Ready. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 


‘25 YEARS in 17 PRISONS. By No.7. The 
Life Story of an Ex-Convict, with his Impressions of our Prison 
System and of the Working of the Liga oa = 1898. With 8 Illus- 

trations. Boon 8vo, cloth destgned , 3s 6d 
““*No. 7’ has written a dee v interesting Ay on one of the most 
-difficult of social subjects.’’  baily Chronicle 


UNIFORM WITH ‘PICTURESQUE KENT’ AND ‘ PICTURESQUE 
SUKREY.’ 


PICTURESQUE SUSSEX. A Volume of 
ate by BUNCAN MOUL. With descriptive Letterpress by 
w. ARDY, F.8.A. Feap. 4to, art linen cover, gilt top, 6s. net. 

“ The cean'e touch ds excellent....the letterpress is very 1 eel 
ut 


NEW WORK BY C. V. A. PEEL, F.R.G.8. F.Z8. 


The ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS of EUROPE: 


their History and Chief Features. With numerous Illustrations. 
gg 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. net 
Mr. Artavo in the Morning Post. 59th ar Peel has acquitted 
pimeelf in velaiontie fashion of a most useful task. Regarding his 
book rather as one of reference. he has not, by attempting any florid 
description, obscured the utility of his systematic tours of each 
” 


garden 
THE RUSSELL PRESS, 
STUART SERIES. 


etus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 


A un of Seven Hand-printed Books in choice leather bindin re, 
pig 3 premage | the romantic Stuart times Some are printed 
the first time. while others, though they have appeared in printed 
form, are Works of — rarity and value. Only 320 Copies of each 
‘Volume will be on 





VOL. III. 12s. 6d. net. 


The GREAT MONTROSE, 1612-1650. Wis- 
hart’ y* Memoirs of James Graham, Marquis of Montrose.’ Edited 
and Abridged, with Biographical Sketch and Notes, by JOHN 
SIME. Binding—Gil, * Logonomia — 1619, bound for Henry, 
Prince of Wales, with his Coat of Arm (Ready 


VOL. IV. 12s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS of the LORD VISCOUNT DUN- 
DBE, the HIGHLAND CLANS, and the MASSACRE of GLENCO. 
With an Account of Dundee's Officers after they went to France 
By an OFFICER of the An MY, 1714. Editor-HENRY JENNER, 
F.S.A. Binding —‘ Fables of Bidpai,’ 1699. (Jus 

Intending Subscribers are requested to send their Orders to “their 
ksellers as soon as possible 


London: F. E. ROBINSON & CO. 
20, Great Russell Street. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STUCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


S « & 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES . 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES ... 0 6 0 


‘GENERAL INDEX, 


EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 
“ An interesting and intellectual set of books.”—Scotsman. 


Just published, price 5s. each net. 
INVENTIONS IN THE CENTURY. 
By WILLIAM H. DOOLITTLE. 


PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE CENTURY. 
By WILLIAM P. TRENT, M.A. LL.D. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


PROGRESS of BRITISH EMPIRE. By James Stanley Little. 
“A valuable imperial compendium to the political student of to-day.” 


Morning Post. 
PROGRESS of ve gti ee ar 
A. Coghlan, F85., and T. T. Ewing. 


B 
“(A sane and useful volume, a of information 
"Manchester Guardian. 
ARS of the aga and the DEVELOPMENT of MILITARY 
SCIENCE. By Prof. Oscar Browning, M.A 
“A vast amount of information. ee Literpoot| Mercury. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS in the CENTURY. 
y W. H. Withrow, M.A. D.D. 
‘* At once interesting and instructive. we eatnan. 
LITERATURE of the CENTURY. By Prof. A. B. de Mille, M.A. 
“‘ Distinctly popular in its manner.”—Morning Post. 
PROGRESS of SOUTH AFRICA. By G. M'Call Theal. 
“Is a book of singular interest and undoubted value.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
=e of INDIA, JAPAN, and CHINA. By Sir Richard Temple. 
“ Drawn in large outline bya skilled hand.”—Atheneum. 
PROGR: “ute of CANADA. By J. Castell Hopkins. 
‘‘A noble contribution to the Nineteenth Century Series.” 
Bristel Mercury. 
PROGRESS of NEW ZEALAND. By R. F. Irvine and O. T. J. Alpers. 
‘ The authors give a charming account of the Maori.” — World. 
ECONOMIC and INDUSTRIAL =a 
By H. de B. Gibbins, Litt.D. M. A. 
**Compiled with jud; and usiiten vividly and interestingly.” 





NEW BOOK ON VERSE STRUCTURE. 


A &tuvDyY “a 3 &8.T 8 & 


By T. 8. OMOND. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 


‘*Mr. Omond’s sense of metre seems to me very 
delicate, just, and sane.” 
Wm. ARCHER in the Morning Leader. 


‘This volume contains a very judicious and 
sensible treatment of a problem too often mis- 
handled by prejudiced pedants,”— Glasgow Herald, 


London: 
GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square, 


YPHE UNDERTAKER’S FIELD, 
A FACT. 








NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


YHE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
ee ee ee Third Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
BAY waa Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


“Well known as one of our best i Ag 
Guardian. 
8 Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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CONTINENTAL RULERS in the CEATURY. 
Percy M. Thornton, LL.B. M 
“A eareful and judicious malin of the great movements ‘in 
continental politics.”—Leeds Mercury. 


W. & R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 





FROM 
MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 


LIST. 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM BLACK. 


WITH THE EYES OF YOUTH, 
AND OTHER SKETCHES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


These Sketches have been collected with a view to making 
a Complete Edition of William Black’s Works. 


“Black had the pen of a ready writer....'The sketches are literary 
and rich in imaginative colouring....A book pleasantly reminiscent of 
a writer of no little imaginative power.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Charming, unaffected, and infused with that delightful temperament 
which possessed so many of the tonic properties of — fiction.’ 

Pall Mali Gazette. 


“< Will have considerable value for many—for all, that is, who retain 
an agreeable recollection of the writings of William Black.”—Globe. 


IBEX SHOOTING ON THE HIMALAYAS. 
By Major NEVILLE TAYLOR. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
“Contains one good bear story ooh a hundred and fifty pages of 
well-described sport.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 
“This interesting record of ibex sh 
worth reading "—Birmingham Post. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. 
Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


J W. ARROWSMIT.*, BRISTOL. 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS IN GREAT BRITAIN, THE 
COLONIES, AND THE UNITED STATES. 


RED-HEADED GILL. By RYE OWEN. Price 6s, 
Red-Headed Gillisa ao young country gentiewoman of Corn- 
wall. Under a weird East Indian influence she is forced to live over 
again the part of life of a beauty of the days of Queen Bess—the 
famous Gill Red- Head. 
Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
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1905 TERCENTARY OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 
and LORD MOUNTEAGLE’S LETTER. 

By HENRY HAWEES SPINK, Jun. 
Price 10s, 6d. net. 


Iaw “ye _ Well “a of A meagan -It will a Gone to stand 
ani 





the test a 4 A book which 
repays attention.” 

Guardian.—‘*‘ It must certainly be read and ————— by students 
of the plot. It goes further than Dr. Gardiner. 


Published by 
London : mae, Mer gge ap noe Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
in Sampson. 





READY SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
SECOND ISSUB, WITH EARLY PORTRAIT OF GREGOROVIUS. 


ATIAN SUMMERS and an EXCURSION in 





EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most joer BA rey = the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LY A.8. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. — sccae 8 House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Eketoh of the 
th the Observation 
= Solar a oes Bclpses, both in Ancient ana! Modern Times. By 





Sampson Low, aon “~ Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 
G. Stoneman, 29, Paternoster aoe E.C. 





Just published, pp. 112, cloth, ls. post free, 
ZEMORRHUIDS and HABITUAL CONSTIPA- 


TION : their Constitutional Cure. By JOHN H. CLARKE,M.D. 
London: James Epps & Co., Limited, 48, Threadneedle Street, and 


170, Piccadilly. 

LN RARY MEN and Others.—SEVERAL 
COPIES of MSS. or LETTERS can be written (the Original in Ink 

or ae by the use of our PENCARBON. There is only one PEN- 

CA N ; see that you get it in our Sealed 2s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. Packets, with 

existe red Label.—If you cannot get it from your Stationer write 

Sates to the PENCARBON CO., Liutrep, 134, London Road, Leicester. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &e. 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


RaAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,500,000. 








64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





THAT’S THE POINT. 


Yinoura SOAP 
is perfection 


for the complexion, 





4 UMBRIA. By —— GREGOROVIUS. T: 1 by 
DOROTHEA ROBERTS. 

Junior Army and Navy Stores, York House, [ igae Street, and may 
be obtained through Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 


Brace, SHELLEY, KEATS.—PRKIZE ESSAYS. 
eemiant een ae TE Wace kasd Reading we 
Pamphlet, EUTHANASIA, 








INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEAD. UT, 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate Gonstitations, 


—— 
DINNEFORD'’ 8 MAGNESIA 
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FROM ISBISTER’S LIST. 


—@-— 
THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT IS 


THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. 12s. 6d. 

An examination of the rival positions of 
Russia and Great Britain in Persia, with some 
account of the Persian Gulf and Bagdad 


Railway. 
By H. J. WHIGHAM. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 

“Mr. Whigham’s contribution to our knowledge of 
politics in Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf have, how- 
ever, more than a passing value, being, as they are, the 
outcome of exhaustive inquiries after the truth in a country 
where truth is both hard to find and difficult to recognize 
when found.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Mr. Whigham’s book is a most useful and opportune 
contribution to the study of a problem of which the country 
will probably hear a good deal in the near future...... The 
chapters on the Persian Gulf are admirable.”—-7imes. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE, at the conclusion of a column and a 
quarter review in the Morning Post, says :—‘‘ Mr. Whigham 
has done admirable service to the country.”’ 


THE NEW BOOK OF IRISH LIF&. 


A LAD OF THE 0’FRIEL’S. 


By SEUMAS MACMANUS, 
Author of ‘Donegal Fairy Stories.’ 
“‘ This is a charming book, and one which is sure of lasting 
fame and popularity.”—Punch, 


‘“‘A POET’S DREAMS,”—Daily News. 


THE HILL OF TROUBLE. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
Stories Mystical, Medieval, and Supernatural. 
‘*Our eyes are charmed with visionary castles, gardens, 
and lilied moats, whilst our ears drink in the sound of 
music. The general impression left by the book is one of 
sweet and tranquil beauty, of pure, chivalrous devotion...... 
Each of the stories ends on a note of grave and solemn 
hope.” — Times. 


‘*MR. LEWIS IS CERTAINLY A GREAT DISCOVERY.” 


Daily News. 
WOLFVILLE DAYS. 3s. 6d. 
By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 
With an Introduction by ROBERT BARR, 

* Bret Harte seems to have bequeathed his mantle to the 
author of this remarkable little book of sketches of life in 
Arizona, Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis. The narrator in each 
case is an individual called the old Cattleman, who in his 
day has been handy with his firing-iron, with the cards, 
with the glass, with the lariat, a general desperado...... He 
reels off some excellent stories of ‘ Wolfville’ at its best and 
worst......Mr. Lewis is practically unknown in England, 
but this little book should gain him a host of friends. 








6s, 





6s. 








Humourists, worthy of the name, ae scarce, but he 
assuredly is one.”—WUaily Telegraph. 

TALES OF A VISIONARY. 
THE LIGHT INVISIBLE. 3s. 6d. 


By ROBERT BENSON. 


‘*It is the work of a mystical mind, and some of the 
stories are haunting, and will remain long in the memory. 
That of the motherless child divinely consoled is the most 
beautiful.”— British Weekly. 


A BOOK TO READ IN THE SPRING. 


MY NATURE NOTEBOOK. 2s. 6d. 


By E. KAY ROBINSON. 


‘*In ‘ My Nature Note-Book’ the nature student will find 
a fresh fascination in every one of Mr. Kay Robinson’s 
weekly records of Nature’s movements. The free winds 
blow through its pages, and the scent of the rickyard and 
the woodland is wafted to the reader. By the wise pro- 
vision of blank pages the book may become the reader’s 
* Nature Notebook ’ also.’’—Daily Express. 


NOW READY. 
‘WISDOM ON THE HIRE 
SYSTEM.” 


By the Authors of ‘WISDOM WHILE YOU WAIT.’ 
Sixpence net. 


Containing full particulars of the ‘‘ Inside Brit. Compe- 
tition”; Scenes in the Lives of Competitors, and a number 


of rhymes for Times. 
*WISDOM WHILE YOU WAIT’ is now in its Fortieth 


Thousand. Sixpence net. 








On April 30 Sir Henry Irving will produce Sardou’s 
*DANTR.’ Simultaneously ISBISTER & CO., Ltd., will 
publish a CHEAP EDITION of Dean PLUMPTRE’S 


LIFE OF DANTE. 


Cloth bound, 1s. 6d. net. 
With a Frontispiece of Dante and Beatrice. 


ISBISTER & CO., LTD., 
15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 








MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST, 





READY ON APRIL 28. 


NEW LETTERS AND 
MEMORIALS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Annotated by THOMAS CARLYLE, and 
Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 


With an Introduction by 
SIR JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE, 
D. LL.D. F.R.S. 
In 2vols. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 25s. net. 


*,** These volumes contain upwards of 250 hitherto un- 
published letters of Mrs. Carlyle; her unabridged Journal ; 
and her humorous and quaintly candid story of her first 
love. The volumes are also distinguished for their litho- 
graphic and photogravure illustrations, including hitherto 
unpublished portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, Lord and 
Lady Ashburton, and the beautiful Kitty Kirkpatrick. 





A NEW BOOK BY HELEN MILMAN. 


MY KALENDAR OF COUNTRY 


DELIGHTS. With 15 Full- Page Illustrations by 
DONALD MAXWELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 
[Heady on April 28. 
*,* A prominent feature of this book is the remarkable 
black-and-white work of Mr. Donald Maxwell, who has 
shown in his admirable drawings how sympathetically he 
has entered into the author’s scheme. 


SILAS MARNER. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
** The New Pocket Library,” Vol. VII. 
Bound in cloth, price 1s. €d. net; bound in leather, 2s. net. 
[Ready on April 28. 
These volumes are printed in clear type upon a specially 
thin and opaque paper manufactured for the series. 


NEW FICTION. 
The LIGHT BEHIND. By Mrs. 


WILFRID WARD, Author of ‘One Poor Scruple.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
Mr. W. L. Courryey, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH, says :—“ An oasis 
in modern fictional literature.” 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—‘‘The characterization of Lady 
Cheriton is a well-nigh perfect achievement of art.” 


CORNET STRONG, of IRETON’S 
HORSE. By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, 
Author of ‘ Rupert by the Grace of God,’ ‘ Beatrix 
Infelix,’ &c. With 8 Full- Page Illustrations by 
MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The TIMES says:—“ Miss McChesney has written a fresh, clean 
historical sketch, which is readable not only because the characters 
have a life and ot of their own, but also frem the charm that 
aces with crisp and cultivated descriptions of ;ersons, events, and 
things.” 


The GAP in the GARDEN. By 
VANDA WATHEN BARTLETT, Author cf ‘ Heart’s 
Desire.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, price és. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—‘‘A very clever novel....The 
author displays a realization, a sympathy, and a rightness of intuition 
which are quite unusual.” 


A GIRL’S LIFE in a HUNTING 
COUNTRY. By HANDASYDE. Crown 8vo, designed 
covers, price 3s. 6d. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX.’ 


MADEMOISELLE MISS. By Henry 


HARLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. A New 
Edition. 


CONTRASTS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


HENNIKER. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 











A NEW VERSION OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 


The RUBAIYAT of UMAR 
KHAIYAM. Done into English from the French of 
J. B. Nicolas by FREDERICK BARON CORVO, Author 
of ‘In His Own Image,’ &c. With an Introduction by 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. Together with a Reprint 
of the French Text. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. net. 





THE COUNTRY HANULBOOKS.—No. 1. 


The TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. By 


HARRY ROBERTS. For the Use of Travellers, Soldiers, 
Cyclists, and Lovers of the Country. Feap. 8vo, limp 
cloth, price 3s. net; limp leather, 4s.ret. With many 
illustrations. 

The DAILY NEWS says :—“ An attractive little book, written from 
the point of view of a practical man and a philosopher. ‘The illustra- 
tions will fascinate any one who has ever camped or tramped.” 

*,* An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London, and New York. 





IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY" 


CASSELL & COMPANY. 


—_—_—~o— 


NOW READY, price 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES 
HARRY REVEL. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 





NOW READY, price 6s. 


THE 
DUKE DECIDES. 


HEADON HILL. 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations.. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


JOHN GAYTHER'S. 
GARDEN. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 


‘¢ Full of his peculiar charm.”—Morning Post. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


AN APRIL PRINCESS. 


BY 
CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 
‘“‘ Healthy, humorous, original, and interesting.” 
Daily News. 


‘‘A daringly fresh and original book...... Should 
make its author’s name.”—St. James's Gacette. 





A POPULAR EDITION 
J. M. BARRIE'S 


THE | 
LITTLE MINISTER, 


Reset in New Type with 8 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions, is NOW READY, 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lim1tTep, London;. 
and all Booksellers, 
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G. P. PUTNAMS SONS’ LIST. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


By JOHN BOYD THACHER, 


Author of ‘The Continent of America,’ ‘ The Cabotian Discovery,’ &c. 
3 vols. royal 8vo, half vellum (Limited Edition), sold only in Sets, 1/. 16s. net per volume (about 2,000 pp.), containing some 300 Plates, which comprise 
Portraits, Reproductions in Facsimile of Manuscripts, Views, and Maps. 
Also a Collector’s Edition of 100 Sets in three-quarters Levant, 6 vols. royal 8vo, with Portfolio containing Facsimile Reprints of the four ‘ Voyages.’ 
Price per Set, 187. net. 
No single work of greater or even of equal importance has been published on this subject, save the unconnected papers in the Raccolta issued by the 
This work is a whole library of Columbian literature in itself, 


LITERATURE. ' THE ROMANCE OF THE COLORADO RIVER. 
By F. 8. DELLENBAUGH. 


Cloth, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





Italian Government. 


ANTHOLOGY OF RUSSIAN 

By LEO WiENER. 

Part 11. FROM the CLOSE of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY to the PRESENT DAY. 
With Index, 12s. 6d. net. incon aaa 

paunters THE HUDSON RIVER FROM OCEAN TO SOURCE. 


Also Part I. (separate Index), 12s. 6d. net. 
tsi By E. M. BACON. 





With Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illustrations. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF SLAVERY : With Photogravure Frontispiece and over 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, 18s. net. 
Being an Account of the Slavery Controversy from the Earliest OPE Se . ‘ 
abatiees in the Eighteenth Century to the Close of the RHODE ISLAND: its Making and its Meaning. 
Reconstruction Period in America. By IRVING B. RICHMAN. 
By WILLIAM HENRY SMITH. Introduction by WHITELAW REID. wane ia dae ae po gh igglamaeaame 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 20s. net. —— 
sae eine se 9 
POLITICAL PARTIES AND PARTY PROBLEMS IN - ey proc lhn g scone — 
THE UNITED STATES. Translated by HELEN E. MEYER. 
‘“ , ¥ i Demy 8vo, 28 Plates, cloth extra, gilt tops, 12s. 6d. [Second English Issue, 
With a Consideration of Political Morality. ER 
ME ‘ L EI T W a LV Z .—(New Voiume, 
acini AUGUSTUS CAESAR. 
’ Soa By J. B, FIRTH, B.A. 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC AND ITS Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; roxburghe, 6s. 
GOVERNMEN T. Send for full List of this Series post free. 
An Analysis, with a Consideration of its Fundamental Principles and LIFE AT WEST POINT. 
of its Relations to the States and Territories. The Making of the American Army Officer; his Studies, Discipline 


and Amusements. 


By JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN. 
By H. IRVING HANCOCK. 





8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Sa With wa re oe by ogy i = 2 Looming U.S.A., 
uperintendent of the U.S. Military Academy. 
THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY FROM With 25 Full-Page Illustrations. Cloth, gilt tops, 12mo, 6s. net. 
ST. PETERSBURG TO PEKIN. 
: THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER. P ‘ . : 
PS AEE | A Concise Account of the War in the United States of America 
ations ¢ a Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 
spear between 1861 and 1865. 
To be completed in 4 volumes. With comprehensive Maps and Battle Plans. Each volume 


| 
OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS OF NEW ENGLAND. | will be complete in itself and will be sdld separately. 
By KATHARINE M. ABBOTT Vol. I. NARRATIVE of EVENTS to the OPENING of the CAMPAIGN of 1862. With 
‘ E Maps. §&vo, cloth, 6s. 
Fully illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. Vol. II. The CAMPAIGNS of 1862. With Maps. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


FOUR NOVELS BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. |The HOUSE OPPOSITE. A Mystery. By Elizabeth 


KENT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. oe 


LORRAINE. A Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 
pa (Third Edition. | LAVENDER and OLD LACE. By Myrtle Reed, Author 
The RED REPUBLIC. A Romance of the Commune. of ‘ Love Letters of a Musician,’ ‘ The Spinster Book,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





[Eighth Thousand, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Etghth Edition. T E «98 
he EARTH and the FULLNESS THEREOF: a Tale 
The MAKER of MOONS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, of Modern Styria. By PETER ROSEGGER, &c. Authorized English Version by 
FRANCES E. SKINNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


illustrated, 6s, 


A KING and a FEW DUKES. A Romance. Crown MORCHESTER : a Story of Society, Politics, and 


Affairs. By CHARLES DATCHET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


WORKS OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION, in 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. each. | 
SAGAMORE EDITION, in 14 vols. each with Frontispiece. Cloth, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
| 

| 





CONCERNING CHILDREN. 


By C. P. (STETSON) GILMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. New Edition at 2s, 6d. 


Lists free. 
carrots THE LAW OF MENTAL MEDICINE. 
“THE ARIEL BOOKLETS.” By THOMAS JAY HUDSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. — [Jmmediately. 
Mr. Hudson proves by careful correlation of the oldest and most modern “mental” 


With Phot : secniamec’ ; ping BP ‘ 
i otogravure Frontispiece, pear shayt red leather, with wide margins. 1s. 6d. net each. | theories with the broad principles of modern medicine, that there is an underlying “ law’ 
List free. Contains fully illustrated Volumes. * common to all. , 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 


Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Ed 1 Ci icati should be addressed to “The Kditor”—Ad and Busi 





Published Weekly by Joun C. Francis at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Jouw Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Mesers. Bell & Bradfate and Mr. John Menzies, Bdinburgh.—Saturday, April 25, 1903. 
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